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THE SCHOOLS AND YOUTH AGENCIES 


By Dr. JAMES E. RUSSELL 
DEAN EMERITUS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





TWENTY years ago, in the darkest days of 
the world war, I talked to a Boy Scout con- 
vention on scouting education. That ad- 
dress has been translated into many lan- 
guages and circulated around the world. It 
was primarily a plea for education in citi- 
zenship supplementary to the intellectual 
training afforded in our public schools. 
Now that conditions both in schools and 
scouting have changed, I want to make a 
plea for cooperation to secure a better un- 
derstanding of what each can do in promot- 
ing civie education. 

At that time a war to make the world 
safe for democracy was an undertaking that 
enlisted all our resources. Public education 
was under fire. My eriticism was directed 
to schools controlled by laymen whose train- 
ing, such as it was, had been acquired under 
a system existent a generation before and 
administered by teachers poorly equipped 
and poorly paid, who were asked to work 
miracles over night. I criticized the con- 
tent of the curriculum which omitted all 
reference to the duties of citizens, to meth- 
ods of instruction which stressed knowledge 
of facts and to examinations which tested 
what pupils could recall. In place of for- 
mal discipline, growth in character and 
moral strength were presented as ideals 
which should guide the prospective citizen. 
While the war was on there was hope for 
the speedy coming of an educational millen- 
nium, but after the war had temporarily 
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come to an end, the same old fight with pub- 
lic apathy, professional incompetence and 
political interference resumed its course. 
In face of these obstacles, progressive edu- 
cators have striven these past twenty years 
to find a way out of the pedagogical morass. 

Meantime, many of the faults of the past 
have been remedied—decidedly so in the 
best schools. The curriculum has been sub- 
jected to searching criticism, teachers and 
administrative officers are far _ better 
equipped, and in many places public 
opinion gives generous support to the new 
program. Extra-curricular activities, in 
particular, have been encouraged to an ex- 
tent deemed impossible and unnecessary 
twenty years ago. And no longer need any 
school consider itself bound to the barren 
routine that so many of us oldsters endured 
in our youth. The dogma of formal disci- 
pline has been supplanted by a philosophy 
that incites the learner not only to know 
facts but also to understand their meanings ; 
not only to submit to discipline but also to 
participate actively in doing what is worth 
doing at the time. All this for the purpose 
of making thoughtful, self-reliant, demo- 
eratic citizens. 

The world war, along with its train of 
social and political miseries, brought with 
it one outstanding educational opportunity. 
The necessity of finding out what men are 
good for and of putting them into positions 
where they could be of most service gave 
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an impetus to psychological research and 
experimentation that has resulted in making 
vocational training accessible to all grades 
of society as never before in our history. 
Educational and vocational guidance are 
now recognized as essential factors in any 
good school program. 

The economie debacle through which we 
are now passing also has its educational 
advantages along with its miseries. To be 
sure, it has curtailed essential educational 
activities and withdrawn financial support 
at a time when wise leadership should have 
provided liberally for a better education of 
those who must eventually bear the burden 
of present misfortunes, but it has spurred 
the leaders in our profession to redouble 
their efforts to do more than ever has been 
done with what they have at command. 

The situation, as I see it, is a challenge to 
school men in its insistence not unlike that 
which confronted my generation forty years 
ago, and in the opportunity it offers and 
with the professional resources now avail- 
able it should not go unanswered. It is still 
true that education is not wholly a matter 
of school and school training. Let the 
school be administered by directors of the 
widest vision and the highest ideals; let it 
be fitted with the best appliances and staffed 
by teachers with the ripest scholarship, the 
finest training and the clearest pedagogical 
insight, and one has still to reckon with 
forces inherent in the nature of the learner 
and incident to his life in society that are 
overwhelmingly and persistently directing 
his personal development. 

Teachers who are concerned with the edu- 
cation, as distinguished from the mere 
instruction of their pupils, are earnestly 
seeking to merge their work with the best 
influences in the home, in the church and in 
society. They welcome all supplementary 
means of arousing a boy’s ambition, of 
quickening his emotions, of attracting his 
interests and of fixing his habits. They 
like to see him give himself whole-heartedly 
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to something worth doing, whether it be 
work or play; and like to see him stick to 
the job until it is done. They know that 
self-reliance, self-direction and self-contro| 
come in no other way and that preaching 
about the finest ideals leaves the boy un. 
touched unless he himself builds them into 
his own character. 

In these words I cited the reasons that led 
me to give whole-hearted approval to scout. 
ing education for both boys and girls, 
Meantime, the schools have gone a long way 
in adapting some of the features of scouting, 
and now I am informed that the scouting 
program is being studied with a view to 
bringing it more nearly into line with mod- 
ern educational progress. Girl Scouts are 
actively working on a program for their 
older girls. This is the opportunity to 
which I have referred as offering what seems 
to me one of the greatest challenges ever 
presented to educators both in and outside 
the school system. 

The hundreds of thousands of children 
now enrolled in the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, 4H Clubs, and similar or- 
ganizations, are for the most part in school. 
They would not seek recreation and group 
activity out of school if the schools offered 
all they want. Presumably, what they want 
is to try their wings independently of the 
tutelage of school routine. Parental care is 
an attribute of social life, but in a demo- 
cratic society the young must also have a 
chance to work out their own salvation 
under conditions favorable to the develop- 
ment of democratic ideals. To an onlooker 
from the side lines it seems as if our educa- 
tional team had a mighty good infield, but 
that short-stops and out-fielders were not 
up to the game. 

Granted that one outstanding objective 
of our publie schools is a better training in 
those matters which make for citizenship, it 
would seem that there is no excuse for fail- 
ure to cooperate with any and all enterprises 
that supplement school work and utilize 
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school instruction. And yet I know that 
relatively few school officials take an active 
part in helping such voluntary organiza- 
tions and not enough school systems make 
provisions for the housing and promotion 
of the extra-school activities. 

Why shouldn’t some school building be 
planned to give rooms and facilities for 
such undertakings? Why should not school 
playgrounds be open all the time the year 
round? If these voluntary organizations 
perform a useful public service, as I am 
certain most of them wish to do, why not 
give them every possible opportunity? I 
know it means more expense, more super- 
vision, more trouble for school boards and 
school officials, but if such cooperation offers 
such returns as I envisage, it will pay extra 
dividends every year. 

On the other hand there is every reason 
why the programs of approved voluntary 
organizations should conform to and supple- 
ment the work of the schools—conformity 
to prevent useless duplication and elabora- 
tion to secure the best that each can give. 
Too much deference to tradition and pro- 
prietary rights, too little consideration for 
individual, social and sectional differences, 
should not hamper a multitude of children 
who are being educated both in and out of 
school. Fortunately, there are instances 
enough of cordial cooperation between 
school officials and out-of-school volunteers 
to justify the hope that our popular ten- 
deney to imitate and adapt to local condi- 
tions what is found to work well elsewhere 
will also operate in this field. 

Furthermore, if it be true that there are 
11,000,000 adolescents in this country out 
of school and not settled in any vocation, we 
have a problem that transcends all others in 
our economic, social and political experi- 
ence. Brave efforts are being made in some 
quarters to meet a situation which bodes the 
direst ills for our future welfare as a people, 
but how futile are the attempts to cope with 
conditions piecemeal that demand universal 
attention. Supposing the school age be 
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raised to eighteen and all kinds of voea- 
tional trainings were freely offered, what 
chance is there of getting, thereby, a solu- 
tion of our most pressing problem in civic 
education? Compulsion such as that now 
rampant in totalitarian states would be the 
surest way to beget communism, fascism or 
some other ism equally destructive of Amer- 
ican democracy. Our schools may offer in- 
ducements to youth, but American youths 
will not accept regimentation—and remain 
American. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the volun- 
tary organizations for young people, the 
prospect is not at all pleasing. None of 
them holds its adolescents satisfactorily 
after the age of sixteen or seventeen. Sta- 
tistics of enrolment at these ages are mis- 
leading because retention in the ranks is 
generally purchased at the cost of keeping 
young folks on a job unsuited to their age 
and ambition. Voluntary organizations do 
need recruits experienced in directing the 
work of younger members and it is a bless- 
ing that some young men and women who 
have grown up in the ranks are willing to 
give themselves in aiding the cause. It is 
a fine testimonial both to the character of 
their experience and to their own altruistic 
spirit. But what of the rank and file, the 
ninety and nine that are out of the fold? 

No one who has seen the enthusiasm of 
young scouts or participated in the exuber- 
ance of the 4 H Clubs can fail to lament 
the loss of these early gains. The trouble 
is that none of these organizations has de- 
veloped a program sufficiently attractive 
and servicéable to hold throughout the most 
dangerous years of adolescent growth. In 
scores of places and in many different ways 
they are making valiant efforts to remedy 
conditions which all of them recognize as 
cutting them off from full fruition of their 
hopes. Certainly the civie and moral objec- 
tives of scouting are abortive when the 
great mass of scouts stop short at the age 
of sixteen years; and when 4 H Clubs boast 
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that they are laying a foundation for a bet- 
ter rural life in oncoming generations, it 
must be a cause for serious reflection that so 
few of their young folks get any guidance 
at all at a time when they most need it. In 
one rural county in my home state there are 
more than two thousand young men and 
women out of school between eighteen and 
twenty-four years of age for whom no sys- 
tematic provision whatever is made. The 
man who has a farm or the woman who has 
a home can get any amount of help from the 
county agricultural agents and the Exten- 
sion Department of our Agricultural Col- 
lege—even from the Federal Government; 
but these prospective farmers of the next 
generation are left to shift for themselves— 
dawdling at home, seeking casual employ- 
ment in the neighborhood or recruiting the 
ranks of unskilled labor in the city. 

The primary wants of a normal adoles- 
cent are, first, the ability to earn a decent 
living and, second, to have a suitable home. 
The need of vocational training, both for 
eareer-building and home-making, is now 
recognized as imperative. No one questions 
the fact that herein lies the surest founda- 
tion of competent citizenship, but it is also a 
matter of common observation that a suc- 
cessful career, whether viewed in terms of 
financial return or vocational efficiency, is 
no guarantee of good citizenship. To the 
two objectives enumerated above must be 
added a third, namely, good neighbors. 
And to have good neighbors one must first 
be a good neighbor. Without the ability 
and willingness to contribute to the public 
good one may expect little in return. Con- 
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fidence in one’s career, pride in home, un. 
selfish service in social and civic affairs, 
these are the essential constituents of good 
citizenship ; all else is a contribution to the 
zest of living. 

My opinion is that herein lies the most 
eritical educational problem of the years 
that lie just ahead. Let the back-wash of 
disappointment and neglect that must in- 
evitably result from such conditions project 
itself into the future and it will soon be too 
late to do anything about it. The youth who 
has tried to live up to the high ideals that 
have been set before him in school or outside 
only to find himself blocked at the outset is 
all too prone to say ‘‘What’s the use!” 
That exclamation marks the beginning of a 
eareer that society has most to fear. 

The solution of this problem is not a job 
for us old men; nor is it a job for laymen 
who control the policies of both the schools 
and voluntary youth organizations; nor is it 
possible for the young folks who need it most 
to work out their own salvation. On the 
administrative officers of both types rests the 
responsibility of leading the way and giving 
the momentum now so sadly lacking. But 
when all is said and done, it is primarily a 
job for experts who see the vision and have 
the will to follow the gleam. If only an- 
other Horace Mann and another Baden- 
Powell could be induced to work in team, 
we should soon have a program, or several 
programs unified by a common objective, 
that would command the support of every 
patriotic American citizen—an outcome 
which, in my opinion, would be the out- 
standing achievement of the present age. 
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for such a course. In fact, in 1925 the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools as a body openly voiced 
its disapproval of the inclusion of such a 
course in the training program for sec- 
ondary school teachers. Others contend yet 
that students in education should be ori- 
ented or introduced to the entire field before 
beginning a more detailed study of the spe- 
cifie phases of the subject. It has been 
suggested that these latter individuals have 
been influenced in their thinking by the 
once common practice of curriculum build- 
ers in the physical and natural sciences. Is 
it not true that educators holding this point 
of view fail to recognize that introductory 
courses in other fields were originally offered 
for an entirely different purpose, that of 
satisfying the needs either of less mature 
individuals or of those who are studying 
merely the broader aspects of the subject for 
its cultural value rather than with any in- 
tention of following it as a profession ? 

Be that as it may, we still have a third 
group, especially among those who teach an 
introductory course in education regularly, 
who feel that such a course should stand on 
its own merit. They suggest that there are 
certain aspects of education which are not 
treated in the more specialized courses and 
yet which should be a part of the equipment 
of every teacher who is entering the profes- 
sion. These topics, they argue, are general 
and should form the core of an introductory 
course in the teacher-training curriculum. 

Does it not seem likely that these three 
concepts regarding introductory courses 
represent not only differences in thinking in 
relation to this particular course but also 
different schools of thinking concerning the 
entire education curriculum? The first and 
third groups, however, have a great deal in 
common. It is their opinion that there 


should be a minimum of overlapping be- 
tween education courses. Those who wold 


dispense with an introductory survey course 
contend that such a course must necessarily 
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sketch needlessly many phases of education 
to such an extent that repetition would be 
unwarranted or if treated insufficiently the 
study would serve to diminish students’ 
interest in pursuing a more detailed study 
of the particular topics. No doubt edu- 
eators who hold this point of view fail to see 
the possibility that there may be certain 
topics with which the average teacher needs 
to become acquainted in a summary way 
only, yet that a knowledge of these topics 
is a valuable part of the equipment of the 
teacher if he is to have a proper concept of 
teaching as a profession. The latter is the 
contention of educators of the third group, 
who consider that the study of such general 
content will serve to introduce students to 
education and at the same time possess in- 
trinsic value. 

The group of educators who maintain 
that an introductory course should survey 
sketchily nearly all phases of education to 
be studied later by the student in training 
often express another concept. They feel 
that there must be a repetition of education 
content if the students are to obtain a 
reasonable degree of mastery, and they bol- 
ster their arguments with the generally 
recognized idea that beginning teachers 
know none too much about the concepts 
which we attempt to instill into their minds 
during their period of training, even though 
these facts, principles and theories may 
have been repeated often. They argue that 
psychologically repetition is necessary if 
learning is to become permanent, an argu- 
ment which no educator would care to re- 
fute. Yet, is it not also true that psycho- 
logically identical repetition is likely to 
become monotony? Is this not the chief 
reason why we make every effort to prevent 
the necessity of having pupils of our public 
elementary and secondary schools repeat 
grades or courses? Is it not true that we 
advocate individualization of instruction at 
lower grade levels so that pupils need not 
repeat the study of materials needlessly? 
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What provisions do we make for the gifted 
student in our teacher-training institutions? 
Usually he begins the study of education 
seriously and, after finding that the second 
course contains little that he has not already 
learned well, becomes disgusted and devotes 
his time to other studies which are for him 
more challenging. Is it not possible that 
such a procedure on his part is most intelli- 
gent and that we thus unwittingly lay our 
subject open to unfavorable attitudes on the 
part of some of our most capable students? 
Often they condemn education as a whole 
because of this lack of challenge, while we 
as educators continue our drill on funda- 
mentals already known to them, though 
there is in the field ample material which 
would be both valuable and stimulating and 
to which they have not been so much as 
introduced. 

Is it not time that we arouse from our 
apparent complacency regarding the pres- 
ent education curriculum, that we do more 
experimenting, that we attempt to define 
our objectives more specifically and that we 
apply to our course of study organization 
and to our methods of teaching those prin- 
ciples which we teach as desirable procedure 
to follow in the elementary school? Why 
should content be repeated time and again 
merely in order that the students may come 
in contact with the personality of another 
instructor who frequently has lost much of 
his direct contact with and understanding 
of the public school classroom? Though we 
must concede that psychologically repetition 
is necessary, it seems that we should guard 
against needless duplication. If a student 
fails to master the fundamental processes 
and concepts of a course, he must repeat 
these until learned, and it is well that some 
repetition be included in any course and 
that there should be a certain amount of 
correlation between the various phases. 
Such repetition, however, should undoubt- 
edly be considered and stressed as review 
and not as an integral part of the new 
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course, and correlation should not be a great 
duplication of teaching but rather should be 
suggested for the purpose of bringing out 
interrelations between the new content and 
that which has been learned or is being 
learned in parallel courses. As our present 
courses are organized we often teach iden. 
tical units in two, three or more courses in 
nearly an identical way and from an almost 
identical point of view. 

It is often argued also that teaching is a 
composite task which must be learned as a 
whole and not by parts. So is any other 
applied art or science, yet it becomes neces. 
sary in any of these for the student first to 
learn a few fundamental processes as a 
working basis for thinking. When the ap. 
plication of these fundamentals is reason- 
ably well understood, new fundamentals are 
added and applied in thought at least. Thus 
the individual grows. If a pupil studying 
percentage makes poor progress because of 
a few combination difficulties, we provide 
opportunity for his learning them, yet we 
do not include a unit specifically on the com- 
binations at each grade level; instead we 
add new subject-matter in which the student 
will need to apply the learning which he 
should previously have mastered as he 
learns new processes. Why, then, should we 
repeat time and again such units as the 
study process and the laws of learning as 
major parts of numerous courses in educa- 
tion ? 

It seems that there is ample evidence that 
the introductory course in education should 
not be a summary of all that is to be learned 
and that it should stand on its own merit as 
a course in the teacher-training curriculum. 
Where it should begin and what it should 
contain must depend on what is to be offered 
later, but certainly there should be a begin- 
ning and a more coordinated organization 
of the steps of progression in the education 
course of study than is found in many 
schools to-day. 

As a matter of fact there is a wide varia- 
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tion in the content of introductory courses 
as they are offered to-day. In a study made 
by the author in 1933 there are indications 
that there are some major points of differ- 
ence in the content of the two courses 
‘Introduction to Teaching’’ and ‘‘Intro- 
duction to Education,’’ yet I recognize the 
fact that many educators feel that the dif- 
ferences lie chiefly in the title. 

The procedure in the study just men- 
tioned was an analysis of test questions used 
in the courses by instructors for an entire 
semester. An effort was made to get as wide 
a geographic distribution of instructors who 
were teaching the subjects as_ possible. 
Nineteen teachers of ‘‘Introduction to Edu- 
cation’? and sixteen of ‘‘Introduction to 
Teaching’’ responded. The questions were 
classified under more than one hundred 
topics. The number of questions per thou- 
sand devoted to each topie was then esti- 
mated. For purposes of this paper these 
topics have been grouped under eighteen 
headings with the total number of questions 
per thousand that were devoted to each. 
Table I shows the results. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF QUESTIONS PER 1,000 DEvoTED TO MAJOR 
Torics IN “INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION” AND 
“INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING” 











Introduc- _Introduc- 
tion toedu-__— tion to 
Topics cation—ques- teaching— 
tions per questions 
1,000* per 1,000* 
History of education ...... 141 21 
Comparative education .... 15 0 
School organization and ad- 

MinistrAtlOn. . s0.<.3 carcKs oe 157 74 
Educational measurements . 43 27 
Curriculum and course of 

chic PE Cs ree 45 33 
Sociological view of educa- 

ELON) «:.6:0:0:0 arecaleuslaharoriie beater a 4 
Psychology of learning .... 215 197 
Philosophy of education ... 6 
Meaning and aims of educa- i 

CIE 0 sca are rare en ee 83 83 
Marks, grading and promo- 

i ae ire ey 7 7 
Teaching as a profession 35 37 
Equipment and training of 

WOAQNOIE: 5 5-54 oan cleaners 57 106 
Teacher- school-community 
_Pelationshing. . 00+ s0¢ ese 14 29 
Classroom organization and 

management 24... 0 +0060 62 149 
‘he teaching process ...... 98 194 
Educational terms and ref- 

, SRORCCE ca ceelacemeuney se 13 24 
Guidance and vocational 

CONCAN ON Sats cv er noees 1 4 

Miscellaneous ............. 6 10 





x * The totals are slightly over a thousand in each 
ASe as a result of grouping values which were ap- 
Proximated to the nearest whole number. 
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If it is valid to assume that on the aver- 
age instructors stress in their tests what they 
stress in teaching to approximately the same 
degree, then Table I shows that in ‘‘Intro- 
duction to Educeation’’ instructors attempt 
to give an introduction in truth to the entire 
field of education. Perhaps an appreciation 
of education as a field of study is more spe- 
cifically attempted here than it is in ‘‘Intro- 
duction to Teaching.’’ On the other hand, 
instructors of ‘‘Introduction to Teaching’’ 
seem to stress the teacher and his activities 
and duties more than do instructors of 
‘*Introduction to Education.’’ History of 
education, comparative education, school 
organization and administration, educa- 
tional measurements, curriculum and course 
of study, and the sociological view of educa- 
tion are much more predominant as topics 
stressed in ‘‘Introduction to Edueation’’ 
than in the sister course. In ‘‘Introduction 
to Teaching,’’ however, much more stress is 
given to the equipment and training of 
teachers, teacher-school-community relation- 
ships, classroom organization and manage- 
ment, the teaching process, educational 
terms and references, and guidance and 
vocational education. Differences between 
the two courses in the emphasis given to 
other topics seem to be relatively insignifi- 
eant. On the whole, it seems that the func- 
tional aim of fitting the course more specifi- 
eally to the needs of the classroom teacher 
predominates in ‘‘Introduction to Teach- 
ing’’ as it is now being taught. Regardless 
of whether these differences are influenced 
by the text-books chosen, it seems likely that 
they represent true differences in content 
presented. No doubt the purposes influence 
the selection of texts which, in turn, in- 
fluence such variation of emphasis between 
the courses. 

This study did not in any way attempt 
to determine what should be offered in a 
first course in education. That can be done 
only by first considering what is to be taught 
in the entire curriculum and then by select- 
ing as scientifically as possible those topics 
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from the entire lot which will best introduce 
the student to the field and at the same time 
comprise a course which will present much 
that is not mechanically overstressed else- 
where. That is, the course should have 
intrinsic value as apart from that of mere 
rambling introduction. 

In a study directed by Dr. Velorus Martz, 
of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, and reported by him before the 
April (1937) meeting of the Indiana Edu- 
cational Measurements Conference an at- 
tempt was made to determine proper topics 
for an introductory course in Indiana 
teacher-training institutions. The first step 
in this study was to analyze carefully in 
detail the content of fourteen books which 
were written for use as text-books in an 
introductory course in education. This 
analysis showed little consistency on the 
part of the authors in their opinions regard- 
ing what should be included in the course. 

The content of the fourteen texts was 
classified under 127 major topics. The 
topic which received the greatest amount of 
emphasis was entitled ‘‘The Curriculum”’; 
it was treated in each text and by a grand 
total of 7,864 lines. Now let us observe the 
variations in emphasis and nature of treat- 
ment. The space given to the topic ranged 
from 88 lines in one book to 1,347 lines in 
another. The content given to this major 
topic was further analyzed into 119 sub- 
topics and it was found that 98 of these 
sub-topics were found in a total of not more 
than one text; 16 of them were found in a 
total of not more than two texts; three in 
three; and two in four. No sub-topic was 
treated in more than four of the fourteen 
books intended for use as texts in an intro- 
ductory education course. Sub-analysis of 
each of the other major topics showed com- 
parable divergence in the nature of the 
content. 

In the second part of his study, Dr. Martz 
used the results of his text-book analysis to 
form a check-list of items and submitted 
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these to elementary school teachers in Indi. 
ana and to students who were completing 
their training courses in several teacher. 
training institutions both in and outside of 
Indiana. This is certainly an important 
step; teachers in public school classrooms 
who have not long since completed their 
training courses can provide valuable sug. 
gestions regarding what seem to be the most 
directly useful phases of a training schoo] 
curriculum. 

The results on the marking of this check. 
list also showed considerable variation in 
opinions, yet it did reveal a predominance 
of agreement in opinion regarding the rela- 
tive importance of many of the topics as 
parts of an introductory course. It seems 
quite likely that the agreement might have 
been greater had not some thought of the 
placement of the topics in terms of the 
avoidance of duplication with other educa- 
tion courses now offered and others have 
checked all points which they felt should be 
included in the education curriculum with- 
out regard to which should be presented 
first. 

Sixty-nine teachers and 135 students re- 
sponded to the check-list. The topics were 
rated on a four-point scale—one, two, three 
and omit, indicating whether in the opinion 
of the rater the topie was of first-, second- 
or third-rate importance in an introductory 
education course or whether it should be 
omitted entirely. As an example, Table II 
shows the percentage of teachers and the 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS AND OF STUDENTS RATING 
Topics IN FIRST OR SECOND POSITIONS OF IMPOR- 
TANCE IN AN INTRODUCTORY EDUCATION 














COURSE 
Topics Teachers Students 
Meaning of curriculum ...... 72.5 56.7 
Methods of curriculum organi- 
ae. 2 68.2 45.5 
Types of curricula .......... 63.9 52.5 
Factors determining  curricu- > 
lum development ....... : 59.5 42.0 
Curricular trends ......2.... 59.5 56.7 
Bases for curriculum construc- 
eee 56.6 44.1 
Evolution of various phases of 
- the curricalum “oe “thet “eae 37.7 35.0 
-s Of subjects in the cur- 
foe Pi 0 spséin io Seaiecimieamee 66.7 50.4 
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percentage of students who considered that 
each of eight curriculum topics should be 
given either a first or a second rating. 
The remainder of each group, teachers and 
students, felt that the above topics should 
be either omitted or at least not be given 
more than third-rate attention in a first 
course in education. At least equal varia- 
tion in rating was found in respect to all 
other topies of the check-list. By selecting 
those topics having the highest ratings in the 
entire list, a tentative list of topics for an 
introductory course in education could be 
formed. This list could then be supple- 
mented and organized into a whole by edu- 
cational experts, collegiate staffs. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
As a result of the above studies, we might 
conclude that there is at present too little 
agreement regarding what an introductory 
course in education should contain. We 


might project this point of view and con- 
clude that the same condition is true in some 
degree for every other course of the educa- 


tion curriculum. Our curriculum, in gen- 
eral, seems to have been formed by the 
process of addition rather than that of ex- 
pansion, with eritical addition and elimina- 
tion. There is now need for a greater 
untfication of the work in any teacher- 
training institution or group of institutions 
performing the same tasks or preparing 
students for the same licenses. The most 
satisfactory curriculum can be formed by 
cooperating with teachers in service in order 
to find out what they feel that they need 
most and by the cooperation among all staff 
members in listing and organizing content 
topies into a unified whole. After a com- 
posite list of content topies has been formed, 
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the entire staff responsible for teaching the 
material should cooperate in organizing the 
whole into units and in organizing these 
units into tentative course outlines, just as 
we develop city or state course of study out- 
lines for the various public school subjects. 
The most efficient teaching demands that 
each teacher in the same field and institu- 
tion should know not merely generally but 
in some detail what each of the other staff 
members is teaching, that he should know 
what has been taught and what is yet to be 
covered in formal courses. It is only by 
such a procedure that we will ever be able 
to determine what should go into an intro- 
ductory course or in any other particular 
education course. 

In order to prevent stifling of progress 
such an outline should be tentative at all 
times and be frequently revised by coopera- 
tive effort. Such a program does not con- 
flict with the opinion of some that teaching 
is a composite process and can not be broken 
down into parts as may be possible in many 
other school subjects. In education, as in 
any other school subject, there are funda- 
mental processes and principles which 
should be presented after some order or 
system if students are to get the most out 
of them. Since education is an applied 
science, if a science at all, it seems quite 
logical that formal study should be supple- 
mented by extensive laboratory work in 
each course from the beginning to the end 
of the entire training period. It is only by 
such a procedure that the education phase 
of our teacher-training program will become 
most utilitarian and at the same time de- 
mand the most respect from the student 
body. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A MUSLIM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN 
MOROCCO 
Tue Information Service of the International 
Bureau of Edueation gives the following par- 


ticulars in regard to the El-Hajeb Muslim school 
for girls which was opened about five years ago. 
It was in the nature of an educational experi- 
ment, its purpose being to teach the girls of a 
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small town in Morocco the rudiments of the 
French language, while giving them an education 
appropriate to their environment, in hygiene, 
housewifery and native arts and crafts. The 
school is reported to have won the confidence 
of the rural aristocracy of the neighborhood and 
the other classes of society have followed the 
example of the chiefs, so that the school has 
now about a hundred pupils. 

The curriculum ineludes the following sub- 
jects: language and recitation, reading and writ- 
ing, mothereraft, hygiene and care of the sick, 
arithmetic, character training, drawing, weaving 
and preparation of the wool, embroidery, needle- 
work, mending, ironing, cooking, domestic sci- 
ence. Berber is the mother tongue of the pupils. 

Drawing is taught as a preparation for weav- 
ing; the pupils endeavor to draw the patterns 
found in the woven fabries of the tribe of Beni- 
M’Tir. This prepares them to understand the 
art of the tribe; the patterns of other tribes, 
pertaining to a different type of art, are ig- 
nored; European taste, for instance in the choice 
of colors, plays no part. Weaving is the main 
oceupation of the Beni-M’Tir women; it brings 
both comfort and art into their tents: for a 
woman to be a good weaver stamps her as dis- 
tinguished, intelligent and well educated. There- 
fore weaving takes the first place in school. The 
wool used is prepared in the school, from the 
fleece to the finished article, burnous or carpet. 
The Beni-M’Tir women ean not sew. The girls 
at school, however, are learning to make most of 
their clothes. 

It is a woman of the tribe, an expert in the 
art of weaving, who directs the work, but she has 
had it pointed out to her that the discipline of 
the school is not her affair, and that she must 
derive her prestige solely from the knowledge 
of her art. A post-school section has as its aim 
the promotion of weaving among the former 
pupils of the school by selling their work, either 
through exhibitions of weaving or to visitors of 
the school. 

The report points out that “the school is a 
home for the pupils, the life of the tribe flows 
through it. The school mistress’s part is to be- 
come acquainted with that life and to prepare 
the pupils for it . .. she has come to learn rather 
than to teach.”” She knows how to show her ap- 


preciation of the Berber civilization. “Every 
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school, as every country, has a local civilization 
and a peculiar angle of evolution with which jt 
is wise for the outsider to get acquainted.” The 
characteristic of the El-Hajeb school is “to draw 
from the environment all the resources neces. 
sary to the life of the school.” 


GIFT OF LORD NUFFIELD TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

Lorp NUFFIELD has offered the University of 
Oxford £1,000,000 (including a site valued at 
£100,000) for the building and endowment of 2 
new graduate college, to be devoted to the eol- 
laboration, particularly in social studies, of theo- 
retical students and practical men of affairs, 
The Hebdomadal Council of the university has 
received his offer with gratitude, and will pro- 
mote the necessary legislation in Congregation 
as soon as possible. 

In his letter to the university Lord Nuffield 
outlined the conditions of the gift in part as 
follows: 


(1) In order that there may be power to vary 
the use of its resources from time to time in such 
ways as will best promote the general policy of the 
university, the college and its endowments are to 
be under the direct control of the Hebdomadal 
Council. The council, however, may delegate such 
part of its functions as it sees fit to a committee 
composed partly of its own members, and partly 
of other persons appointed by it, including som 
to be nominated by the warden and fellows of the 
college. Until the college is established the places 
of the last-named persons will have to be filled 
otherwise; and it may well be that in the initial 
stages it will be best to appoint a committee whic! 
will be composed differently from the committee 
finally appointed. 

(2) The main object of my proposed endowment, 
in the light of which also the subsequent conditions 
shall all be read, is to encourage research, especially 
but not exclusively in the field of social studies, 
and especially by making easier the cooperation of 


‘academic and non-academic persons. 


(3) Part of my proposed endowment shall be de 
voted to the establishment of university fellowships 
which shall be tenable at the college, and which 
shall be of three classes: 

(i) Full-time fellows whose duties shall be to 
conduct research. They may also assist in the 
instruction of students resident in the college 
and in the supervision of other research stt- 
dents, and deliver public lectures at the request 
or with the consent of the appropriate faculty 
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poard or board of studies. A proportion of 
them (what proportion I leave for determina- 
tion by the university) shall reside in the col- 
lege. They shall be elected for stated periods 
but shall be re-eligible. Such fellows shall 
normally reside in Oxford for not less than 30 
weeks in each year; 

(ii) Unofficial fellows who shall be persons 
already holding offices in the university or the 
colleges which specially qualify them to assist 
in the discharge of functions delegated by the 
Hebdomadal Council to the warden and fellows 
of the college. Like professorial fellows of col- 
leges, they would not vacate their existing offices 
on appointment to fellowships in the college; 

(iii) Part-time fellows who shall be persons 
competent to assist those engaged in the uni- 
versity in research by giving them the fruits of 
their practical experience in the professions or 
in industry or commerce. They shall be paid 
small honoraria, and shall be under obligation 
to spend such time in Oxford as the university 
may determine. Rooms must be available for 
them in the college, but I do not lay it down that 
there must be a separate set of rooms for each 
of them, since I do not anticipate that they will 
often all wish to be in Oxford together, except 
at such times as other accommodation than the 
rooms normally reserved for their use will be 
available. They shall be elected for stated 
periods, but under such conditions (to be deter- 
mined in detail by the university) as will not 
create any expectation of reelection. 


THE MOTION PICTURE DIVISION OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT 
Tue Motion Picture Division of the New York 
State Education Department reviewed 1,924 films 
during the year beginning July 1, 1936, and 
ending June 30, 1937, according to the annual 
report submitted by Irwin Esmond, director of 
the division, to Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves. Of these 1,924 films, 24 
were rejected entirely, eight of which were later 
revised and approved. Eliminations were made 

in 162 films upon statutory grounds. 

The receipts of the division during the past 
fiscal year were $292,435, as compared with 
$269,931 for the preceding year, an increase of 
$22,504. Expenditures amounted to $64,921, as 
compared with $65,728 for the preceding year. 
The net revenue to the state, after deducting the 
cost of operation, was $227,514, as compared 
with $204,202 for the preceding year. Since 
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the organization of the Motion Picture Commis- 
sion in 1921 the total net revenue to the state 
has been $2,297,896. 

The Motion Picture Division is charged with 
the duty of reviewing and licensing of motion 
pictures, except news releases, previous to ex- 
hibition in New York State. It is also charged 
with the duty of inspecting theaters or any place 
where motion picture films are exhibited, stored, 
kept or used, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether such films have been licensed, whether 
the license leader is displayed on the screen in 
accordance with the statute and whether elimi- 
nations have been made pursuant to directions 
of the division. 

The report calls attention to the steadily in- 
creasing number of foreign films presented for 
review and licensing. More than 400 foreign- 
made films were reviewed during the past year. 
These came from Germany, England, Spain, 
Russia, France, Belgium, Hungary, China, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden, Greece, Den- 
mark, Japan, Austria, Mexico, Norway, Egypt, 
Mongolia and Arabia. 

In addition to the 24 pictures which were re- 
jected, 1,291 eliminations of scenes, subtitles or 
dialogue were made in pictures presented for 
review. The statutory reasons for the elimina- 
tions are classified as follows: indecent, 546; 
immoral or tending to corrupt morals, 343; 
tending to incite to crime, 305; inhuman, 64; 
sacrilegious, 33. 9,784 reels were reviewed by 
the division during the year, or more than nine 
million feet of film. In connection with the 
review work, the dialogue is read, consultations 
are held and determinations are made. 

During the year three appeals were taken to 
the Commisioner of Education from the action 
of the director. In two eases the action of the 
director was sustained and in one the action of 
the director was reversed. 


PROGRAM FOR THE REORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE NEW YORK 
CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 

THE Committee on Articulation and Integra- 
tion of the New York City School Board, of 
which Stephen F. Bayne, associate superinten- 
dent, is chairman, has drawn up a sixteen-point 
program calling for the reorganization of high 
schools to meet the educational needs of a chang- 
ing social order. The reports, representing a 
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study of eighteen months by the committee, 
recommended that the high-school system be ad- 
justed to provide for the training of all children 
fifteen years of age and older, regardless of 
their interests and abilities. 

The list of the points covered in the suggested 
program follows: 


1. The senior high school is an institution which, 
in general, should provide for the education of 
minors from approximately the age of fifteen and 
upward. 

2. The curriculum of the senior high school 
should be diversified to include courses leading to 
institutions of higher learning and professional 
schools, courses which lead to vocations and the 
industries and modifications of such courses for 
specific training for definite occupations. 

3. Vocational and avocational aims should be em- 
phasized as general objectives of education. 

4. The training in proper habits and attitudes 
should be continued with particular concentration 
on the development of critical thinking, self-reliance 
and initiative. 

5. Personality, social relationship and citizenship 
should be further stressed in the senior high school. 

6. The senior high schools should maintain courses 
at different levels of accomplishment in all subjects. 

7. Extra-curricular activities should be continued 
in the senior high schools with particular emphasis 
on training for self-reliance. 

8. Special provision should be made for physi- 
cally handicapped students in senior high schools. 

9. Social, educational and vocational guidance in 
the senior high school should be based on the abil- 
ity, aptitude and interest of the student and should 
reflect social, community and economic needs. 

10. The record in senior high schools should in- 
clude complete information of achievement, aims, 
interests, aptitudes, capacities, abilities, health, per- 
sonality and character. 

11. Certificates of accomplishment should be is- 
sued to students who leave school prior to gradua- 
Diplomas should be awarded to students who 
are graduated. 

12. Adequate personnel in administration, super- 


tion. 


vision, instruction, extra-curricular activities, gui- 
dance, health and clerical work should be provided. 

13. The senior high schools individually and the 
high school division should make provision for cur- 
riculum planning, in-service training and for ex- 
perimentation. 

14. Diagnostic testing and resultant remedial 
teaching and guidance should be maintained as part 
of the pedagogic program. 

15. Senior high schools should be limited in size 
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to a maximum of three thousand and should be pro- 
vided with proper and adequate equipment. 

16. The high school should function as a center 
for community and civie welfare with the purpose 
of improving conditions for school children ang 
adults. 


Members of the committee in addition to Dr. 
Bayne are: 

Assistant Superintendents John K. Bolen and 
William Jansen and Maurice E. Rogalin, principal 
of Girls’ High School, Brooklyn. They were as. 
sisted by a special high-school committee composed 
of Robert B. Brodie, A. Eugenie Chinnock, Margaret 
Furney, Henry E. Hein, E. Frederick Pertsch, 
Charles Pickert and Morris E. Siegel. 


A SERVICE IN STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT 

As a direct result of the new emphasis on 
training in character and citizenship through 
giving students responsibility in the manage- 
ment of affairs of the school, the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Officers was organized in 
1930 by Superintendent Willis A. Sutton, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, who was at that time president 
of the National Education Association. The 
purpose of this organization is to serve as a 
clearinghouse for the exchange of ideas and in- 
formation among the schools of the country 
which are carrying on systems of cooperative 
student government. The association functions 
under the guidance of the Department of See- 
ondary-School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association. It now has a membership 
of over one thousand student councils and other 
forms of self-government organizations which 
represent half a million students. The organiza- 
tions of secondary schools may be affiliated with 
the association by paying an annual membership 
fee of $1.50 and sending a copy of their consti- 
tution which outlines the system of student par- 
ticipation in the government of their school. If 
there is no written constitution a short and con- 
cise statement of the system of self-government 
which the school has developed should be sent. 

The services of the association to its members 
this year consist of three copies of each issue of 
the monthly magazine, Student Life, which is 
the official organ carrying information on stu- 
dent government and related activities; 4 
packet of material on student government whieh 
sells to non-members for 50c; a report on the 
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annual convention of student government offi- 
cers held at Detroit during the summer meeting 
of the National Education Association; a bibli- 
ography on student government, and a copy of 
a survey of student participation in school gov- 
ernment and control in eighty-one representa- 
tive high schools. 

Further information ean be obtained from 
¢. C. Harvey, the executive secretary, National 
Association of Student Officers, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PENSION SYSTEM FOR EMPLOYEES 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The Harvard Alumni News reports that the 
university planned to put into effect a plan to 
provide pensions and group life-insurance for 
the regular members of its non-teaching staff. 
More than 2,700 individuals come within the 
provisions of the scheme. 

It is provided that regular employees who 
have had three years of service or more on 
February 1, 1937, will, until they reach the nor- 
mal retirement age of 65, contribute through 
deductions from their salaries amounts ranging 
from three to four per cent. The university will 
contribute equal amounts and will pay the ag- 
gregate amounts to an insurance company as 
premiums on retirement annuity policies. These 
policies will be the property of the employees 
in whose names they are issued. If an employee 
to whom a policy has been issued leaves the 
service of the university he will be entitled to the 
entire value purehased by his own contributions 
and by those of the university. 

Employees who are eligible to contribute 
toward premiums on retirement annuity policies 
may have their lives insured by the university 
without eost to them for amounts which will 
assure their beneficiaries, in case the employees 
die while in service, of death benefits equal to 
trom eight months’ to a year’s salary. All regu- 
lar employees having nine months of service or 
more will be eligible to subseribe to and con- 
tribute toward additional life insurance in 





amounts equal to that which is to be provided 
by the university without eost to employees with 
three years’ service. 

The university has many employees who have 
had extended service and are at, or approaching, 
the retirement age for whom the retirement an- 
nuity policies will be of limited value. 


To com- 
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pensate for this, it is hoped to pay after retire- 
ment to each regular employee who was in its 
service on February 1, 1937, and had completed 
three years of service or more, an annual pen- 
sion in respect of service prior to that date. 
The amount of such pensions will be determined 
by the years of service and the salaries re- 
ceived, and the entire cost of these pensions will 
be borne by the university. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

THE report of the comptroller of Cornell Uni- 
versity for the fiscal year, which ended June 30, 
has been released. It shows an average rate of 
return on investments of 4.7468 per cent., an in- 
crease of nearly three fourths of one per cent. 
over that of the previous year. 

George F. Rogalsky, deputy comptroller, who 
makes the report owing to the illness of the 
comptroller, Charles D. Bostwick, gives credit 
for the increased earnings to “the operations 
of our endowment investments under the direc- 
tion of the trustees’ finance committee and its 
capable chairman,” who is Stanton Griffis, of 
New York City. 

Market values of investments passed their 
book values last February, but by June 30 they 
had again declined. Net shrinkage below book 
values was 4.5 per cent., as compared with 4.6 
per cent. for the previous year. The report 
points out, however, that “with the prices of 
stocks and bonds fluctuating over as wide a 
range as they have been during the past few 
months, these figures mean very little; the im- 
portant fact is that the average rate of return 
on our investments was substantially bettered 
during the year.” 

The productive endowment funds last June 30 
amounted to $30,975,376, an increase of $663,- 
632 over that of the previous year. Grounds 
and buildings (including the state colleges) are 
carried on the books at $14,711,288; equipment 
at $7,698,897. Income from endowment last 
year was $1,186,711. The endowed colleges 
showed a deficit for the year of $67,448; the 
state colleges all showed small credit balances, 
and the Medical College in New York showed a 
surplus of $19,669, for which credit is given to 
Dean William S. Ladd and Business Manager 
E. K. Taylor. 

The report cites as especially noteworthy the 
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sum of $1,473,870 received in bequests, gifts 
and donations. This compares with $781,486 
for the previous year, an increase of about 
88 per cent. 

Hugh E. Weatherlow, 
buildings and grounds, reports an average of 
208 employees, somewhat fewer than the pre- 
vious year because of the absence of floods and 
sleet storms. Mrs. Anna F. Grace, manager of 
residential halls, reports that 684 men and 735 
women lived in the dormitories last year. She 
calls attention also to the many conventions and 
meetings, including alumni reunions, for which 
the dormitories are used, and to the meals 
served in the women’s dormitories and Drill 
Hall. Not including Willard Straight Hall, 
497,648 meals served brought an average of 
$.378677 each, with a profit to the university of 
$.013243 each. 

FINANCES OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 

AccoRDING to a statement contained in the 
Johns Hopkins University Gazette at the close 
of the fiscal year, which ended on June 30, the 
operating deficit of the Faculty of Philosophy 
and School of Engineering (before applying the 
sustaining fund) had dropped from $171,054 in 
1936 to $55,766. Three factors contributed to 
make this the lowest deficit in the Homewood 
division since 1929. There was an increase dur- 
ing the year of $43,000 in income from tuition. 
Endowment income for general purposes in- 
creased by $26,000 and there was a decrease of 
$38,000 in expenditures of general funds. 

Operations for the year in the other divisions 
of the university showed surpluses in general 
funds as follows: Medicine, $51,734; Hygiene 
and Public Health, $46,815; Welch Library, 
$6,248; Page School, $3,134. 

The deficit at Homewood, like that of the pre- 
vious year, has been provided for by drawing 
upon the sustaining fund, which was inaugurated 


superintendent of 
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in the spring of 1936 and which at the end of 
the fiseal year had reached through subscriptions 
the sum of $564,789. Of this amount, $432,939 
had been paid into the university at the end of 
the fiscal year, leaving an unpaid balance of 
$131,850, most of which represented subserip- 
tions not yet due. There remains approximately 
$184,000 of the fund which will be used as need 
arises to meet operating expenses in succeeding 
years. 

Every division of the university has benefited 
from an unpredictable increase in the returns 
on invested funds; some have had the added 
benefit of increases in tuition and income from 
other sources. These gains, however, can not 
be counted upon to occur again next year and a 
very small reversal of last year’s trend would 
turn the surpluses into deficits and the rela- 
tively small deficit into a large one. 

The School of Hygiene and Public Health, the 
Medical School and the Homewood division ob- 
serve the most rigid economies compatible with 
Hopkins standards. In the last two, reductions 
in faculty salaries still are in effect. Not one 
division is in a position to expand its work in a 
number of promising fields except within the 
limits of special short-term grants; not one 
would be able to withstand, without damage, a 
reversal of the past year’s financial experience. 

The most imminent need is that of the Home- 
wood schools, where only the application of the 
sustaining fund makes it possible to balance in- 
come and absolutely necessary expenditures. 
With practically no unrestricted funds, the 
Homewood schools are in poor position to face 
further financial reverses should the present fa- 
vorable trend of increase in endowment income 
be altered. Definite plans are being formulated 
to add to the permanent resources of the Home- 
wood schools, and it is hoped that within the 
coming year a substantial start will have been 
made on the $10,000,000 endowment program. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE retirement of Dr. Frederick C. Ferry as 
president of Hamilton College, which was to 
have taken place in February, has been post- 
poned until June. 

Dr. DwigHt OLIVER WENDELL HowuMEs will be 
installed as the sixth president of Morgan Col- 


lege, Baltimore, at ceremonies to take place in 
the Douglass High School auditorium on No- 
vember 19. Judge Morris A. Soper, of the 
Fourth Circuit United States Cireuit Court of 


Appeals, will preside. Addresses will be made 
by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of the Johns 
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Hopkins University; Dr. H. C. Byrd, president 
of the University of Maryland, and Dr. John 
0, Spencer, president-emeritus of the college. 


Sir HERBERT GRIERSON, professor emeritus of 
rhetoric and English in the University of Edin- 
burgh, was formally installed on October 28 as 
rector of the university, in succession to the late 
Field-Marshal Lord Allenby. Lord Tweeds- 
muir, Governor-General of Canada, and the 
Marquess of Lothian were nominated at a recent 
meeting of the general council for the chan- 
cellorship of the university, vacated by the death 
of Sir James Barrie. 

Ar Cornell University the title of emeritus has 
been conferred on Professor William L. Strunk, 
of the department of English; on Professor 
Frederick Bedell, of the department of physics ; 
on Dr. Wilder D. Baneroft, World War Me- 
morial professor of physical chemistry, and on 
Professor Edgar H. Wood, of the School of 
Engineering. 

Because of continued illness Professor Mar- 
garet F. Washburn has retired from active 
teaching at Vassar College and has been made 
emeritus in psychology. 

Dr. Hart R. Doveuass, professor of secon- 
dary education at the University of Minnesota 
for the past eight years, has presented his resig- 
nation to take effect at the end of the winter 
quarter. At that time he will leave Minnesota 
to become head of the division of education of 
the University of North Carolina. Dr. Douglass 
has been chosen president of the National Asso- 
ciation of College Teachers of Education to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of Dean 
M. E. Haggerty. 


Proressor RoSwELL P. ANGIER, chairman of 
the department of psychology at Yale Univer- 
sity, has been appointed associate dean of the 
Graduate School. Professor Angier, who has 
been for many years secretary of the faculty of 
the school, was recently appointed a member of 
the Committee on Edueational Planning. Dr. 
Carl I. Hooland has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology. 


Pumip A, SHAFFER, for twenty-seven years 
head of the department of biological chemistry 
at the Washington University School of Medi- 
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cine, St. Louis, has been appointed dean of the 
school. 


Dr. JoHN Louis Horn, for seventeen years 
professor of education .at Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, has been made director of the School of 
Education at Dominican College, San Rafael, 
Calif. 


THE Rev. James A. CaniLu, professor of 
philosophy and religion at Fordham College, has 
sueceeded the late Rev. John X. Pyne as regent 
of the School of Law of Fordham University. 


Dr. CHartes Du Bos, French critic, writer 
and Catholie scholar, has arrived in the United 
States. He will become a member of the per- 
manent faculty of the University of Notre Dame. 


Ricuarp K. Conant, formerly Massachusetts 
state commissioner of public welfare, has been 
appointed director of the social department at 
the School of Religion and Social Work of 
Boston University. He has recently been lec- 
turer in the school and at Simmons College. 


Miss ALIcE Parrerson, head of the depart- 
ment of physical education for women at South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind., has become 
assistant professor of physical education at the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Kermit ROoosEvELT, JR., has been appointed 
assistant in history at Harvard University. 


Dr. RapHAEL Demos, assistant professor of 
philosophy at Harvard University, has been 
made acting master of Adams House to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Professor 
J. P. Baxter, third, who has been elected presi- 
dent of Williams College. 


NEVILLE MILLER, mayor of Louisville, Ky., has 
been appointed assistant to the president of 
Princeton University. 

JAMES H. Batuey, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Litchfield, has been named director of 
teacher personnel in the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education. He has been placed in 
charge of teacher certification and of the em- 
ployment bureau. 


Grorce Howarp, for the past six years a 
member of the faculty of the University of 
North Carolina, has taken up his work as assis- 
tant to the superintendent of the schools of the 
Canal Zone. 
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Dr. Roscor Pounp, formerly dean of the Har- 
vard Law School, who on his retirement was 
appointed to the first “university professorship,” 
has been elected chairman of the committee on 
administrative law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Proressor FraANK M. Stewart, chairman of 
the department of political science of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, has been 
placed in charge of a Bureau of Governmental 
Research, established for the purpose of making 
studies in the field of public administration. He 
will be assisted by Dr. George W. Bemis, re- 
search associate, and Evelyn Huston, librarian. 
Special attention will be given to the govern- 
mental problems of the various Southern Cali- 
fornia communities. A specialized library of 
governmental documents and reports will pro- 
vide basic materials for the research program. 


Proressor DoNALD G. Paterson, of the de- 
partment of psychology of the University of 
Minnesota, at the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, of which he is 
secretary, was named representative of the asso- 
ciation on the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council. 


Dr. J. L. Newcoms, president of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, was elected president of the 
Southern University Conference at the closing 
session of the Atlanta meeting on November 1. 
President Alexander Guerry, of the University 
of Chattanooga, was elected vice-president, and 
President J. R. McCain, of Agnes Scott College, 
was reelected secretary and treasurer. Addresses 
on financial problems were made by Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, president of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; by Dr. Francis P. Gaines, president of 
Washington and Lee University, and by Dr. 
Frank Graham, president of the University of 
North Carolina. 


At the thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, which 
was held in New York on October 27, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the year 1937- 
1938: Chairman, Dr. Richard Mott Gummere, 
Harvard University; Vice-chairman, President 
Marion E. Park, Bryn Mawr College; Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor George W. 
Mullins, Barnard College; Research Secretary, 
Professor Carl C. Brigham, Princeton Univer- 
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sity; Consultant Examiner, John M. Stalnaker, 
Princeton University; Assistant Secretary, Miss 
Myra McLean. 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State Com. 
missioner of Education, has been elected presi- 
dent of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 
succeeding Professor Clark S. Northup, who has 
served since 1928. 


Dr. Henry H. Gopparp, of the Ohio State 
University, has been elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the Hungarian Society for Psychol. 
ogy, in recognition and high appreciation of 
“outstanding achievements in his field of 
science.” 


THE honorary degree of doctor of science was 
conferred upon Dr. Annie Jump Cannon, cura- 
tor at the Harvard College Observatory, at the 
Mount Holyoke Founder’s Day exercises which 
marked the completion of the first hundred years 
of the college. Dr. Cannon made an address 
entitled “Stars over the Sea.” 


A SILVER plate appropriately inscribed was 
presented to Lord Baden-Powell, chief scout, 
and Lady Baden-Powell, head of the Girl 
Guides, at a private dinner given in London 
recently. 


THE distinguished service medal of the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association for 1937 was pre- 
sented to Dr. James Hardy Dillard at the an- 
nual dinner of the association at Roosevelt 
House on October 27. The award was made in 
recognition of “his work in the education of the 
American Negro and the establishment of a 
better understanding between the white man and 
the Negro.” On one side the medal bears a 
picture of Theodore Roosevelt and on the other 
a flaming sword with the motto, “If I must 
choose between righteousness and peace, I choose 
righteousness.” The 1936 Roosevelt medal, 
which was awarded to Helen Keller and her 
teacher, Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy, was pre- 
sented this year to Helen Keller, she having 
been unable to receive it last year, owing to the 
death of Mrs. Macy. This award was made in 
recognition of their “cooperative achievements 
of heroic character and far-reaching significance 
—the release and development of an imprisoned 
personality, which by its emergence and its 
effective activity, has become for millions 4 
symbol of hope and an inspiration to effort.” 
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Dr. ETIENNE GILSON, professor of medieval 
philosophy at the College de France, delivered 
the James W. Richards lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia on November 9, 10 and 11. 


Tue University of Denver held on November 
12 a convention on the improvement of teachers 
and administrators. It was concluded with a 
dinner meeting, at which Dr. A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools for Denver, spoke on 
the individualization of instruction. Dr. A. E. 
Joyal, chairman of the department of education 
at ‘the University of Denver, directed the con- 
ference. 

A rasLer in memory of the late Judge Ed- 
ward J. Fox was unveiled on November 5 at 
the Founder’s Day exercises of Lafayette Col- 
lege. He was for many years president of the 
board of trustees. 


Format action recognizing the forty years’ 
service rendered to the publie schools by the 
late Arthur S. Somers as a member and presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York was taken by the board on October 
27 when it decided to name new junior high 
school 252, Brooklyn, the Arthur S. Somers 
Junior High Sehool. 


Wit1Am Martin Proctor, professor of edu- 
cation at Stanford University, known for his 
work on vocational guidance, died on October 
28. He was sixty-two years old. 


Dr. WituiAM H. Perry, for twenty-three 
years superintendent of the Leominster, Mass., 
publie schools, died on October 27. He was 
sixty-nine years of age. 

Dr. FranK Hetno Damroscu, conductor and 
composer, who founded in 1905 the Institute of 
Musical Art, now the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Sehool of Music, New York 
City, died on October 22 at the age of seventy- 
eight years. He was a son of the German 
musician, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, and a brother 
of Walter Damrosch, the distinguished con- 
duetor and eomposer. 


A REGIONAL conference of the Progressive 
Edueation Association in cooperation with the 
Parent-Edueation Institute was held at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, on November 11, 12 and 13. 
The topie of the conference was “Community 
Schools—An Objective for Democracy.” The 
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sessions dealt with The Future of Democ- 
racy, The Influence of Pressure Groups in a 
Democracy, The American Community, The 
Future of Youth, The Family in the Community 
of the Future, The Community as an Educa- 


tional Resource. Among the speakers were: 
Professor Emeritus William H. Kilpatrick, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Lloyd Warner, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Herbert Stalz, associate superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, California; Dr. Howard Wil- 
son, Howard University; Dr. Alice V. Keliher, 
chairman of the commission on human relations, 
Progressive Education Association; Dr. Ru- 
dolph Lindquist, the Ohio State University; 
James Mitchell, Frances Parker High School, 
Chicago; Dr. Arthur J. Klein, the Ohio State 
University; Dr. Paul Misner, superintendent of 
schools, Glencoe, Illinois. 


THE eighth annual convention of the Western 
Association of Teachers of Speech will be held 
at the University of Denver from November 25 
to 27. The general subject of the convention 
will be “Speech, an Integrator for Social Edu- 
cation.” Included in the general program will 
be panel discussions on what the term integra- 
tion means for speech and how it is interpreted 
in progressive education. Special sections for 
discussion will be held for elementary school 
teachers and executives, junior and senior high- 
school teachers and executives, college instruc- 
tors and executives. Other topics to be dis- 
eussed during the convention will be: “Child 
Guidance Clinic through Speech,” “Creativity 
vs. Slow Learning as Related to the Speech of 
the Child,” “Methods of Voice and Speech 
Analysis and Therapy in Children,” “What 
are the Potentialities for Social Engineering 
through Speech,” and “Speech in the School 
Curriculum.” 


AccorpInG to information received from the 
Golden Gate International Exposition the fol- 
lowing conferences of educational interest will 
be held during 1939 in San Francisco: The 
annual convention of the American Physical 
Education Association, the international con- 
clave of the University of California Alumni, 
the International Peace Congress, the California 
Association of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, the national conventions of the Phi 
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Delta Chi and Alpha Sigma Phi fraternities, 
the National Recreational Congress and the 
American Camping Association. 


By the will of the late Ogden Livingston 
Mills, Harvard University receives the sum of 
$200,000, and the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
the sum of $100,000. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY announced on October 
27 that Lucius N. Littauer had added $250,000 
to the $2,000,000 he gave in 1935 for the estab- 
lishment of the Graduate School of Publie Ad- 
ministration. The new gift is for the purpose 
of constructing a larger building than was origi- 
nally planned. It will be named after its donor, 
who is a graduate of Harvard in the class of 
1870. The building will be of Georgian design 
with a columned portico entrance and project- 
ing wings. The exterior will be finished in 
granite. 

THE sum of $764,114 has been received by 
Harvard University from the bequest of the 
late Mrs. Lucius W. Nieman “to promote and 
elevate the standards of journalism in the 
United States.” It is estimated that the legacy 
will amount eventually to approximately 
$1,200,000. 

A COMMITTEE has been appointed to conduct 
a survey of Protestant education in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Among those who have been 
invited to become members are: W. A. F. Hep- 
burn, M.C., director of education for Ayrshire, 
Seotland; Professor B. A. Fletcher, head of the 
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department of education, Dalhousie University, 
and Dr. John H. Putnam, chief inspector of 
schools, Ottawa. It is estimated that the survey 
will require about three months. The scope of 
the committee will be confined to academic mat. 
ters, particularly to the curriculum. Another 
committe of local business men interested jp 
education will be formed to conduct a survey of 
the school tax situation and to consider what 
steps might advisedly be taken to gain greater 
financial and more equitable support of the 
Protestant educational system. The cost of 
these two surveys will be defrayed either pri- 
vately or by sums granted by official Protestant 
educational bodies, such as the Montreal Pr- 
testant Board of Central School Commissioners 
and the Department of Education. 


THE Women’s Colleges of Oxford University 
have announced a summer course for American 
women graduates and teachers to be held for 
the fourth time in Oxford in July, 1938. The 
subject of the course will be “England in the 
Past Fifty Years.” Lectures will be given on 
the literature, history, polities and thought of 
the period. There will be opportunities, also, 
for discussing topics of the lectures with Oxford 
University teachers. The course will last from 
July 6 to 27, 1938. The fee will include full 
board, residence in the women’s colleges, lec- 
tures, classes, excursions and concerts. The or- 
ganizing secretary in the United States is Miss 
Marion L. Day, 9 St. Lukes Place, New York 
City, to whom all inquiries should be addressed. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


STREAMLINED LATIN} 

CARRYING coals to Neweastle or owls to Athens 
or ligna in silvam, firewood into the woods, are 
relatively mild futilities as compared with talk- 
ing about streamlining in the Automobile City, 
and I apologize to the citizens of Detroit for my 
effrontery. But after all, it is streamlined Latin 
that is my subject, not streamlined automobiles. 
And what, you ask, is streamlined Latin? It 
bears somewhat the same relation to the Latin 
which our middle-aged grown-ups of to-day 
knew in school as the 1937 automobile bears to 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Classical 
League in Detroit, June 30, 1937. 


its almost prehistoric ancestor contemporary 
with that earlier Latin. 

My thesis is a simple one: many of our critics 
fail to realize that the teaching of Latin has 
changed in the last thirty years and that the old 
criticisms of it no longer are valid. They know 
that automobiles have changed because they con- 
stantly see them and ride in them; but how 
many have stepped into a Latin class since their 
high-school days or looked at a modern stream 
lined Latin text-book? It is they, not the Latin 
teachers, who have been sleeping like old Rip 
Van Winkle. It is time to wake the critics up. 
Let us suppose that a man saw an automobile 
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forty years ago and then went off to some place 
«here he neither saw nor heard of the advances 
made in motor cars. Let us suppose further 
that he is asked in 1937 whether he would like 
to ride in an automobile. He might well answer, 
“What, ride in one of those crazy contraptions?” 
That represents the attitude of many critics of 
Latin. 

I confess that, in my desire to make my point, 
I am exaggerating somewhat. I freely admit 
also that there are too many old models in our 
classrooms. There are those among us who 
insist that the old models are best, just as they 
say that the automobile of a few years back had 
a better engine. I myself find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to get reconciled to extreme streamlining, 
whether in automobiles or teaching Latin. Just 
the same, I prefer the 1937 model of both to the 
model of 1897. In faet, I think that the old 
models of Latin teaching are a menace to the 
safety of Latin and should be treated as such. 
The trouble is that too many educators think 
that all the Latin instruction is of the old style 
and want to get rid of it all. On the other hand, 
some of our best friends and some of our own 
uumber are our worst enemies when they urge 
the old-time methods and deplore any new ten- 
dencies. I believe that I get more out of patience 
with this group than with our avowed enemies. 
The latter think that we are still riding in the 
old horse-drawn buggy; the former actually pre- 
fer that means of locomotion on modern con- 
crete, four-lane highways. 

It is of course the educational currents and 
cross currents that have led to the streamlining 
of so dignified a vehicle of learning as Latin. 
These currents have been particularly numerous 
and complex in the last generation. Some have 
been artificially produced, some consist merely 
of hot air. I am reminded of a bit of verse I 
perpetrated a short time ago; in this I summar- 
ize a bit of the history of education in this 
country : 

Education: Castigation. 

Spare the rod and spoil the child. 

Education: Segregation. 

Girls in classrooms make boys wild. 

Edueation: Socialization. 

Pupils teach and teachers beam. 

Edueation: Motivation. 

Interest is the theme supreme. 

Education for Vocation. 
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Mend a tire and dress a doll. 
Education: Integration. 

Social science—that is all. 
Save the nation by innovation, 
Information, concatenation, 
Revelation, elucidation, 
Affirmation, visualization. 

Here an ation and there an ation, 
Latin all by derivation. 


In the last line just quoted, we have a hint of 
one respect in which Latin teaching has changed 
in recent years. We are devoting much atten- 
tion in the Latin class to that part of the English 
language which is derived from Latin. Since the 
greater part of English is of Latin origin and 
since the English words which the high-school 
pupil meets for the first time are overwhelmingly 
of Latin and Greek derivation, it is obvious that 
we can do a great deal of good. To be sure, we 
have made mistakes in developing this new field, 
but we are improving right along. Not every 
new gadget is successful when it is first intro- 
duced. And not every Latin teacher has availed 
himself of the gadget. It is so easy to tell pupils 
to skip the paragraphs in the text-book that 
deal with English derivatives. Still there can 
be no doubt that we have improved the English 
vocabularies of our pupils and have interested 
them in their own language, all, I am convinced, 
without sacrificing their Latin as such. No 
doubt many a Latin teacher discussed with his 
classes such words as fascism and communism, 
quintuplets and coronation, when these found 
their way into the headlines. What used to be 
considered even by advanced teachers as an ac- 
cessory has become an essential part of the Latin 
course, just as the self-starter is to-day regular 
equipment in the motor ear. 

We have, too, taken on a greater responsibil- 
ity for English grammar. We no longer assume 
that pupils know it before they come to us; we 
have discovered that we must teach it to them, 
and in so doing we have reorganized our Latin 
grammar with advantage to both Latin and 
English. In other words, we have beeome En- 
glish teachers, or, if you prefer, assistants to 
the English teachers, doing valuable services 
which they could not and would not do. We 
deserve credit for this. 

G. Stanley Hall, the eminent psychologist, 
wrote some years ago that when he was in school 
in the late 1850’s, the pupils “had a severe drill, 
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especially in Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin... 
Grammar, and were required to give, when chal- 
lenged, not only the rule itself, which was often 
very elaborate with lists of words which were 
exceptions, but also the number of the rule in 
the book.’’? In those days the Latin course had 
bumpy roads to ride over, and one of its chief 
purposes seems to have been, not so much to 
arrive at some goal or to enjoy the scenery on 
the way, as to test the endurance of both driver 
and rider. 

Thirty years ago elementary Latin text-books 
prided themselves on furnishing a good prepara- 
tion for Caesar and nothing else, and the second- 
year course consisted entirely of Caesar, with 
emphasis on the classification of ablatives and 
subjunctives and much training in so-called 
prose composition. For those who could take 
it, all this was fine preparation for later enjoy- 
ment of Latin literature. But for many pupils 
“hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” What a 
change in our fundamental two-year course! 
Caesar has disappeared from the first year and 
has been made to take a back seat even in the 
second. What have we put in the place of the 
great dictator? Reading material, ancient and 
modern, which gives a picture of ancient civili- 
zation, material which aims to show how the 
Romans thought and acted and solved the prob- 
lems of their great world. And not merely that: 
for we try to give through the reading matter, 
supplemented by readings in English, a sense 
of values with which to meet the problems of 
our own age. Even the Caesar of a generation 
ago is not the Caesar of to-day: we have elimi- 
nated parts which were difficult and dull and 
added others which are more simple and sig- 
nificant. 

How does the new Latin fit in with the latest 
movement in education, the integrated curricu- 
lum? First let us see what this curriculum in- 
volves and what it promises to become. I have 
lived long enough to know that no educational 
movement or fad ever succeeds or fails com- 
pletely. The likelihood is that the present move- 
ment will leave its impress on our high schools, 
however, producing revolutionary 
In a sense, it is a continuation of the 


without, 
changes. 


2G. Stanley Hall, ‘‘Life and Confessions of a 
Psychologist,’’ p. 122, 1923. The Andrews and 
Stoddard Grammar was first published in 1836; 
the so-called sixty-fifth edition appeared in 1857. 
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attempts at correlation of subjects, in which 
Latin teachers, such as the late Mason D. Gray, 
played a prominent part. More particularly 
new is the emphasis on social studies, an empha- 
sis which is perfectly intelligible in view of the 
social turmoil in which the world finds itself 
to-day. A type of integrated curriculum on the 
college level was that which Professor Meikle. 
john based on Greek civilization in the Experi. 
mental College of the University of Wisconsin, 
The aims of the integrationists are laudable— 
the question is whether their materials and 
methods are right. 

Be that as it may, the new orientation of the 
high-school Latin course, with the prominence 
given to Roman civilization and its contribu. 
tions, should be of interest to the integrationists. 
If they would take the trouble to examine our 
shiny new model, they might become enthusiastic 
about it. Our job is to sell it to them. We can 
not do it by calling them names. No doubt there 
are among them some who are political and 
social propagandists who will get this country 
into a lot of trouble if they have their way. To 
such as these, the mere name of Latin is w- 
pleasant. The study of Latin makes for, though 
it does not guarantee, broadmindedness and tol- 
erance, qualities which the ardent propagandist 
does not want. It is significant that in the new 
Germany the study of the classics in the secon- 
dary schools has been cut down to make way for 
propaganda subjects. 

We often hear ridicule heaped upon the old 
narrow curriculum of Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics. It was narrow, one must admit, but not 
as narrow as it seems. Even as then taught, 
the literatures of Greece and Rome were often, 
in the hands of inspiring teachers, diving-boards 
from which to jump into the discussion of all 
manner of modern questions. This is all the 
more true to-day, with the current emphasis on 
the social values of our subject. In other words, 
a subject like Latin is and should be an inte- 
grated curriculum in itself, and we Latin teach- 
ers are teachers of social science. What ques- 
tions for discussion are not suggested by the 
Latin texts that we read? They run the gamut 
of politics and sport, honor and _ patriotism, 
religion and the home, amusements, travel, ¢ou- 
erete highways, slavery, marriage and war, 
books and baths, holidays and hotels, animals 
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and apartment houses, government relief, France 
versus Germany, love or duty, strikes and— 
home-runs, even though the Romans had neither 
baseball nor a Supreme Court. The Latin 


course can be a magie box from which any topic 
at all may be drawn out to inspire and instruct 
an interested and attentive class. 

Of course, there is the familiar objection that 
one can Jearn all about the ancient civilization 
through reading the literature in English. That 
is fine in theory and sometimes successful in 


practice. There are two objections: one is that 
the pupil gets an emotional thrill which leaves an 
everlasting mark from reading the words of the 
ereat masters in the original, a thrill which is 
of great educational significance and which the 


English translation does not always give; the 
second is that the slower reading necessitated by 
use of a foreign language makes a deeper im- 
pression. The teaching of English reading in 
the elementary school has improved enormously, 
and pupils now ean read much more rapidly than 
did the pupils of forty years ago. The acquisi- 
tion of this ability is a real help for much of 


the fugitive reading that we have to do. But I 
wonder whether there has not been a correspond- 
ing loss from the failure to grasp thoroughly 
the meaning of some important point. Here lies 
the advantage of Latin. No matter what meth- 
ods are developed, the reading of Latin will 
always be a relatively siow process, even as com- 
pared with that of the modern, foreign lan- 
guages. 

Similar objections are raised against the other 
important contribution of Latin study, that 
which it makes to English grammar and vocabu- 
lary. Why not devote more time to English, it 


is argued, and drop Latin? The answer is easy: 
this plan has been tried and abandoned. Every 
one knows that only by study of such a language 
as Latin, in which grammar meets you in almost 
every word, can much be learned about English 


grammar. And as to English word study, it was 
once, back in the nineteenth century, widely 
taught in English elasses but gradually disap- 
peared. The study of dead roots was too unin- 
teresting; only by presentation through the sup- 
posedly dead Latin has word study come to life 
again. It is the engine that counts, and Latin 
has an engine that never dies. 

There are many different models in the auto- 
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mobile field, and streamlining in itself does not 
make them all alike. So in our Latin courses, 
we must confess, even our new models are not 
all the same and not all perfect. Some courses 
of study have a lot of cunning but useless and 
perhaps dangerous gadgets; others are merely 
repaint jobs; still others are really the old 
models but with flashy superstreamlining and an 
excess of chromium plate that catches the eye; 
others again are really new but are difficult to 
handle in the speedy traffic of to-day because 
their wheelbases are too long and the steering 
gear is hard to manage. And besides they use 
a lot of gas. The time was perhaps when the 
Latin teacher was expert in the mechanics of his 
subject (or was he?), but to-day we need a 
simple course of study that can be put in the 
hands of teachers who know relatively little 
about the insides of the currus (or cursus) 
Latinus. But the variation of method used is 
not in itself bad: competition has been a bless- 
ing to the automobile industry. Somebody has 
to try out the new gadgets. The Classical Inves- 
tigation conducted by the American Classical 
League did just that by its fact-finding and con- 
trolled experiments. What we need is bigger 
and better proving grounds, so that we may keep 
on with our controlled experimentation instead 
of running wild all over our schools. In the 
end, we shall produce as nearly perfect a vehicle 
as is possible—a Latin course which is speedy, 
attractive, safe, foolproof, and gets somewhere. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A REPLY TO DR. OAK 

As one of those engaged professionally in the 
higher education of the American Negro, I wish 
to take brief issue with Dr. V. V. Oak concerning 
his article, “Some Outstanding Defects in Insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning for Negroes,” which 
appeared in the September 18 issue of SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY. 

In the first place, I should like to know 
whether Dr. Oak reached his conclusions through 
an adequate investigation of the primary 
sources; that is, through personal contact with 
a sufficient number of the Negro institutions 
themselves—and I think nothing less than a third 
or one half of all the Negro institutions in the 
country could be considered a sufficient number. 
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If Dr. Oak has the facts and figures gathered 
from some such investigation, I think he would 
have done well to support his statements with the 
evidence, instead of citing an isolated case or 
two and then adding some vague statement like 
“Several similar cases could be easily cited” or 
“The writer knows of many cases where. . . .” 
If, on the other hand, he has no such supporting 
evidence, but has based his conclusions on con- 
tact with three or four colleges supplemented 
by the reading of catalogues and reports of asso- 
ciations, then he, as a doctor of philosophy, 
should have been hesitant, to say the least, about 
presenting his findings for the consideration of 
such scholars as are included among the regular 
readers of ScHOoL AND Socrery. 

In the second place, Dr. Oak commits the 
rather common error of citing as defects of 
Negro institutions what are really defects of all 
colleges of the size and type that most Negro 
colleges are or even of the American educational 
system in general. It could perhaps be demon- 
strated that the teachers in most Negro colleges 
are poorly paid; it would be considerably more 
difficult to demonstrate that they are for this 
reason poorly qualified, for there need be no 
necessary connection between a teacher’s salary 
Whatever the facts 
may be in this connection, however, the condition 
is not Negro, but is likely to be found in any 
college that is not fortunate enough to enjoy a 
plentiful and reliable income. Similarly, upper 
classmen who display an abysmal ignorance of 
English composition and other matters are not 
peculiar to Negro colleges nor even to small and 
poverty-stricken colleges; neither are unqualified 
administrators, unprofessional teachers, aimless 
curricula or any of the other defects which Dr. 
Oak seems to classify as peculiarly characteristic 
of Negro institutions. Apparently Dr. Oak has 
committed the error of comparing the struggling, 
indigent Negro colleges, where he or some of his 
acquaintances have taught, with the great and 
richly endowed centers of culture where he went 
to secure his advanced degrees; and has hastily 
concluded that what was found in the small 
Negro colleges could be regarded as character- 
istically Negro and what was found in the large 
white colleges could be regarded as characteristi- 
cally white. If he had given sufficient attention 
to the smaller and poorer of the white colleges he 
would possibly have found that there is nothing 


and his teaching ability. 
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racial about the defects which he finds so readily 
in the Negro colleges. : 

Finally, Dr. Oak’s closing paragraph, with its 
opening statement that “The existence of these 
and other similar glaring defects in institutions 
of higher learning for Negroes may be partly 
attributed to the fact that, owing to the Segre. 
gated system of education and the limited eon. 
tacts which it affords with white educators, new 
and improved ideas and ideals in education filter 
down slowly to this segregated group,” this state- 
ment and the rest of the paragraph, I say, can 
not be adequately characterized by any gentler 
term than plain nonsense. Most teachers jn 
Negro colleges have had considerable contact 
with the best of white educators, either through 
personal acquaintance or through reading, and 
many of them are quite capable of working out 
their own original ideas and ideals of education 
even without such contact. Dr. Oak’s statement 
is hardly consistent with his position in the be- 
ginning of his article, when he condemned Negro 
institutions for their “very definite tendency to 
copy blindly the curricula offered by white insti- 
tutions.” If Negroes are not to go to the Cau- 
easian for their college curricula, it is by no 
means self-evident why they should go te the 
Caucasian for their “ideas and ideals” of educa- 
tion. We might also note in passing that the 
system of grading by curve which Dr. Oak 
deplores is one of the ideas gained by Negro 
instructors from their contact with white educa- 
tors. 

I do not deny that there are serious defects in 
the administration and curricula of the institu- 
tions for higher learning for Negroes, both in 
general and in particular. I do not even deny 
that the conditions which Dr. Oak cites are 
existent to a large degree in Negro institutions. 
I submit, however, that Dr. Oak has not pointed 
to a single defect that is peculiar to Negro insti- 
tutions or that results necessarily from the fact 
that they are Negro institutions. If this is not 
what he was attempting to do, then he should 
have changed the title of his article to something 
like “Some Outstanding Defects in the Modern 
American Educational System as Illustrated by 
Conditions in Certain Negro Colleges.” 

There is probably a need for a scientific inves 
tigation of the Negro institutions of higher 
learning in the United States to determine what 
they (individually) are trying to do, how well 
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they are doing it, whether it was worth attempt- 
ing in the first place, what obstacles stand in the 
way of the realization of worthy aims and what 
to do about the removal of these obstacles. Such 
an investigation, however, can not be undertaken 
within the privacy of one’s study; it must be 
carried on out in the field and it must include 
interviews not only with presidents and trustees, 
but also with professors and instructors and 
student assistants and football players and mem- 
hers of the student council. Naturally it could 


not be completed in a few weeks, but if it should 
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be undertaken, it might afford considerable assis- 
tance in increasing the opportunities of many 
young Negroes to secure an adequate and useful 
education. In the meantime we could probably 
do just as well without general outlines of the 
obvious defects that must necessarily be expected 
in all institutions that are indigent and misman- 
aged, whether they cater primarily to white or to 
Negro students. 
Epwin D. SHEEN 
LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
SauisBury, N. C. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ADULT EDUCATION IN OTHER LANDS 
II 
ITALY 

From 1859 until the close of the world war, 
Italy kept the same school system, which meant 
little or no schooling whatever for the great 
majority. The law for compulsory attendance 
for three years was extended to four years in 
1877 and to six in 1904. Not a very great gain 
to show in forty-five years. The last law re- 
ferred to did give those who completed the 
elementary course the privilege of voting, of 
carrying arms and of certain kinds of employ- 
ment in public service. Some evening schools 
for adults were instituted about that time. Until 
1922 education was left almost entirely to local 
communities and to the cities. About 50 per 
cent. of the population were illiterate. Such 
schools as were maintained were largely church 
schools for indoctrination, where repetition was 
the method and no initiative was welcomed. 
Agriculture was the one occupation and the 
laborer had little need of education. He was 
very poor, was voiceless economically and politi- 
cally, and knew nothing of the power of coopera- 
tion through a union. As in Caesar’s day, proud 
Rome on her seven hills ruled a people abject 
and purposeless. 

In 1923 the schools by royal decree were com- 
pletely regimented for Fascism. Professor Gio- 
vanni Gentile was made the Minister of Public 
Instruction. He is an idealist and a student of 
psychology. He believes education should be 
founded in Italian traditions and should revivify 
the life of the people. To him the spiritual is 


important, not mere information. He appoints 
all teachers and school officers, dictates the 
courses of study and has entire charge of all 
school matters. 

Of all the dictatorships, Mussolini’s is most 
unequivocal. The country is completely under 
the dominance of the military forces. The 
schools exist for the indoctrination of Fascism 
“simon pure.” Gentile, idealist though he is, 
accepts what he can not change and says, “In 
the school, the State comes to a consciousness 
of its real being.” The whole situation is pre- 
sented in one of their school text-books: 


As there is only one official religion of the State, 
the Catholic, so to-day there must be only one 
political faith, Fascism, which is synonymous with 
the Italian Nation. The perfect Fascist must be- 
lieve absolutely in the principle of Fascism and 
obey the hierarchical heads to whom he owes 
allegiance without reserve. Religious dogmas are 
not discussed because they are truths revealed by 
God. Fascist principles are not discussed because 
they come from the mind of a genius: Benito Mus- 
solini. 


In every schoolroom throughout the land 
there is a crucifix, a picture of the king and a 
picture of Mussolini. The elementary education 
offered children from six to ten is the same for 
all classes. Above that level two distinct sys- 
tems of education are possible: one for the few, 
leading through higher schools to the university, 
and the other for the ninety-and-nine ending 
with trade school, continuation classes, technical 
training or normal school. The Youth Move- 
ment in Italy is thoroughly subjected to the 
existing order. Batilla, a black-shirt organiza- 
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tion, patriotic primarily, though claiming to pro- 
mote cultural and spiritual values, furnishes 
recreation and physical training for boys from 
eight to seventeen. Then the boy begins his mili- 
tary training. He takes a solemn oath to be 
loyal to Mussolini and to Fascism. A similar 
organization insures the loyalty of the girls from 
14 to 18. All this in the name of education and 
under the control of Gentile, the Minister of 
National Education. Discipline is the watch- 
word. 

In the schools of higher learning the regimen- 
tation is even more complete. In his autobi- 
ography Mussolini says: 


I have willed that in collaboration with the uni- 
versities, departments of Fascist economy, of cor- 
porative law, and a whole series of fruitful insti- 
tutes of Fascist culture should be created. Thus a 
purely scholastic and academic world is being pene- 
trated by Fascism, which is creating a new culture 
through the fervid and complex activity of real, 
of theoretical, and of spiritual experience.? 

I abolished the subversive Press, whose only fune- 
tion was to inflame men’s minds. 


In a country whose dictator can make these 
statements, there is no possibility of adult educa- 
tion as the term is understood in the United 
States. The prerequisite of adult education is 
free speech and free press—the right of investi- 
gating any question from all possible points of 
view. Adult education is fact-finding, not regi- 
mentation. 


JAPAN 


Until 600 a.p. Japan was concerned primarily 
in an amalgamation of tribes. Such education 
as there was concerned only the feudal régime. 
From 552 to 1192 a.p. education was under 
Buddhist dominion. There was a school in each 
province, state supported and state controlled. 
Private schools were common. But all educa- 
tion, especially that of the university, was lim- 
ited to the children of the nobility. 

From 1192 .p. to 1867 A.p. education in Japan 
was under control of the military powers. It is 
interesting to note that Jesuit fathers and Por- 
tuguese fire-arms arrived in the country about 
the same time. But soon foreigners were ex- 
cluded from Japan and education became non- 

7 Benito Mussolini: ‘‘My Autobiography,’’ p. 
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Christian. The system included primary, middle 
and college education. The middle school kept 
much of the old feudal military concept, with 
emphasis on fencing, riding, wrestling, swim. 
ming and use of war implements. The history 
of China and Japan, rhetoric, geography, writ. 
ing and arithmetic, were the important subjects 
offered. The colleges continued the work of the 
middle school and added historical classics, 
alegbra and both Chinese and Japanese philoso- 
phy.. The method throughout the school system 
was imitation and memory, and the emphasis 
was on physical prowess and moral character, 
With the passing of the last traces of Feudal- 
ism, the autocrats became the people, the mili- 
tary forces were brought to the same level, and 
the nation became a united people. Western 
learning was scanned and modified to their use. 
The Japanese are sometimes called imitators, but 
that is not the case. They rather absorb any 
new learning, modify it to their own purpose, 
and use it as an effective weapon to accomplish 
their desire. So it has been with education. 
The new empire inaugurated a system of educa- 
tion about 1870 that is still in operation. There 
are eight grand school districts, each with its own 
university. Each district is divided into thirty- 
two middle school districts, with eight schools 
each. Each middle school has 210 primary 
school districts, with eight primary schools each. 
Attendance is compulsory from six to fourteen. 
The middle school, for boys only, leads to the 
army or navy, to official positions or to the 
university. Law, medicine and science are em- 
phasized in the university. The university 
president is appointed by the Emperor. The 
university is modeled after the German univer- 
sity, with Chinese classics and philosophy as the 
core of instruction. A three years’ course is fol- 
lowed by five more years for the doctorate. 
The whole system is under government con- 


‘trol and inspection, but regulated by imperial 


ordinance. There is religious liberty in the 
country, but no religious instruction in the 
schools. The purpose is threefold: to offer 
knowledge, to make a useful citizen and to insure 
a loyal subject for the Emperor. 

The Japan Year Book is authority for some 
interesting information. The school system, 
though supervised by the state, is being left to 
the local community to carry out the work and 
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to provide the financial support. Imperial ordi- 
nances cover the nature and objects of the 
shools, the terms, curricula, organization, en- 
trance requirements, equipment and appoint- 
ment of teachers. The Minister of Education in 
addition to supervising the schools also super- 
yises the local governors and the metropolitan 
police. 

Ostensibly religion plays no part in the school 
system, but it has been so predominantly the 
vital force in the lives of the people for centuries 
that it ean not be ignored. Shintoism kept 
Japan a closed nation for twenty centuries. It 
is a purely local religion, but inculeates intense 
patriotism, with reverence for the Emperor and 
one’s ancestors. Buddhism offers no ideals for 
social organization, but stresses intellectual in- 
dividualism and final individual annihilation. 
Confucianism is really a code of morals. Early 
in the twentieth century a survey showed some 
seventy-five thousand Shinto priests, fifty thou- 
sand Buddhist priests and two thousand Chris- 
tian ministers in Japan. 

Before the law there are no class distinctions, 
but in reality the people are still divided into 
nobility, gentry and commoners. The new social 
order is commercial and industrial. This is 
reflected in business continuation schools and 
in trade and industrial colleges for technical 
training, agriculture, commercial subjects and 
navigation. The radical schools are called new 
schools. There are peers schools for the educa- 
tion of the nobility and colleges for medicine, 
dentistry, commerce, domestic science and indus- 
try. There are now higher schools for girls, and 
some of the schools on a college level are coedu- 
cational. 

Adult education is offered mostly through lec- 
tures. There are lectures everywhere and many 
associations through which they are given. But 
it is distinetly Japanese adult education. 


Russia 


In almost every country we find that educa- 
tion at first was the privilege of the aristocratic 
class, carried on for the sole purpose of con- 
tinuing the ideas and interests of the rulers as 
identical with the best good of the nation. Rus- 
sia Was no exeeption. Before 1905 there was no 
education for the masses. Since that time no 
country has used its educational system more 
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powerfully to accomplish the purposes of the 
government. Propaganda though that may be, 
it has opened new educational possibilities for 
the rank and file of the people. 

Outside of the few large cities, Russia includes 
villages, counties, rural districts and provinces. 
The state pays about one third of the cost of 
schools, leaving the rest of the financial burden 
to the local communities and the administration 
to local authorities. All economic, political and 
social forces of the community are capitalized to 
establish a new social order. 

The force that modifies the old aristocratic 
Russian tradition was the doctrine of Carl Marx. 
Centralization gave way to decentralization so 
far as support and work are concerned, but 
merged into a form of centralization much more 
powerful so far as thought content goes. The 
Soviet Government demands strict conformity 
to all its tenets. Orthodoxy in the schools has 
given place to a public system that is secular 
officially, but in fact education has become an- 
tagonistie to all religion, and Communism has 
replaced the former religious teaching. “Clearly 
the church which has always been a powerful 
agency for clouding the social consciousness of 
the workers, should not be admitted into the 
school.’”® 

Instead of the privilege of the children of the 
rich alone, education has become the common 
heritage of all. Private schools are prohibited, 
and elementary education is compulsory. Aca- 
demic education has given place to vocational 
training. The universities no longer exist in the 
old sense, but are institutes to train executives 
and experts for vocational fields. Each institute 
is controlled by the professional body that will 
later include the graduates. Engineering schools 
are controlled by the Commissariat for Heavy 
Industry; educational schools, under the Com- 
missariat for Education; medical students are 
governed by the Commissariat for Health, ete. 
Some of the professors, such as Prolov in psy- 
chology and Joffe in physics, have become world- 
famous. Yet the whole system admits nothing 
of spirituality. A brotherhood of labor on the 
material level is all-inclusive. “One of the terms 
of the formula which has been widely adopted as 
the basis of the programs of study in educational 


9 Albert P. Punkevitch, ‘‘The New Education in 
the Soviet Republic,’’ p. 153. 
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institutions is dialectic materialism, and the aim 
is to train up a generation of materialists.’’!° 

The Soviet Union theoretically has no direct 
control over education, but controls absolutely 
nevertheless through the People’s Commissar of 
Education for each of the nine republics, ap- 
pointed each year by the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee. The People’s Commis- 
sariat or Ministry for Education has control over 
eleven departments, including organization; 
administration; preschool; vocational; adult 
education; education of non-Russian-speaking 
people; educational methods; science and art; 
literature and publishing; moving pictures; edu- 
cational equipment. Its power could not well 
be more final and complete. The Russian system 
admits of no individualism, for no child could 
possibly grow up in that country to-day without 
being subject to thorough indoctrination. Just 
as unequivocally as the Russian student was 
regimented to aristocratic doctrines of the old 
days, so the student of to-day is regimented to 
proletarian dictatorship, though the leader will 
tell you this is only a temporary expedient until 
all class struggle shall have come to an end. A 
spontaneous youth movement would be as im- 
possible in Russia to-day as it would be in Italy 
or in Germany. Education has become synony- 
mous with propaganda, and in that guise is 
fostering student and workers’ educational 
organizations. 

Free education is now available to all up to 
the age of seventeen, but school is closely asso- 
ciated with industry, especially with production. 
Work is the connecting link between school and 
life. Whether education is general, vocational 
or political, its purpose is to fit man for his 
place in the social and economic system. Al- 
though there is ostensibly no class distinction, no 
race distinction in Russia, nevertheless certain 
people are trained to take their part in collec- 
tive labor, while others become the highly trained 
workers who apply technical improvements to 
production or take active part in organization. 
Mathematics, physics, chemistry and the natural 
sciences are the basis of educational work. The 
autocracy of the ezar has given place to an 
autocracy of political power just as strong. 
Two million people are controlling 160 million, 

108. N. Harper, ‘‘Civie Training in Soviet Rus- 
sia,’’ p. 2. 
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with an iron rule from which there can be no 
deviation. Yet this rule is unique in that jt js 
bringing about an ever stronger class conscious. 
ness which binds the people. Peasant mentality, 
patient and stolid, is awaking to the possibjjj. 
ties and the power of learning and of coopera- 
tion. 
There are workers’ faculties for adults from 
eighteen to thirty-five. There are four-year 
evening schools for those chosen by their union 
as worthy of education, and three years of fy] 
work for others. All teachers in these peoples’ 
colleges must have a university degree. In addi- 
tion, adult education is carried on in the factory, 
the army, the hospital—wherever adults may be 
gathered in classes. There are short term train- 
ing schools at government expense for teachers 
of adults and a special institute in Moscow to 
train “red profs.” 
Andrei Bubonov, who had control of education 

in the Red Army, was made Commissar for Edu- 
cation, and he brought about great changes in 
the methods of instruction. The teacher, though 
one of the workers in reality, has authority in 
the classroom. Grades and examinations rule 
once more, and individual ability is recognized. 
In no country is adult education emphasized to 
the extent that it is in Russia to-day. Many 
institutions have for their main purpose the 
education of adults politically and economically. 
All cultural possibilities are open to the public, 
such as those afforded by theaters, concerts, 
museums, art, ete. Agencies for adult educa- 
tion controlled and directed by the state include 
not only schools for adults, but libraries, reading 
rooms, Red corners, clubs, museums, exhibitions, 
excursions, concerts, motion pictures, radio, the 
press, book-stores, correspondence schools ani 
innumerable lectures. In this way the state 
claims to supply all the spiritual food the people 
need. There is no question that the general cul- 
tural level of the people has been raised. 
But in spite of all this, there is no adult edu- 
cation in Russia to-day as that term is under- 
stood in our own country. Free discussion, 
fact-finding, looking at a question from al! pos- 
sible points of view, an open mind and ever-new 
horizons are not possible under the Russian 
educational system. 
PAMEUIA Peart JONES 

SEATTLE, WASH. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN INDIA 

Two educational specialists from Great Brit- 
ain are now traveling in India and advising the 
Government on improving the facilities for 
vocational training. They are A. Abbott, late 
hief inspector of technical schools in this 
country, and S. H. Wood, director of intelli- 
vence of the Board of Education and Ministry 
of Health. They are paying special attention 
‘o the necessity for agricultural bias and for 
the development of practical training in the 
villages. 

Mr. Abbott and Mr. Wood have no new slate 
to write upon. The need for technical educa- 
tion in India has long been met in a limited de- 
cree. It has been the subject of much anxious 
thought on the part of officials and educa- 
tionists. In a recent review of industrial activ- 
ity an officer of the Government of India notes 
the increasing appreciation of technical and in- 
dustrial edueation by the public at large, and a 
weleome change in the traditional attitude of 
educated young Indians to manual * exertion. 
Unemployment has helped on the change; on 
the other hand, it has been delayed by the long 
period of depression from which India, like 
other countries, is emerging. There are indica- 
tions that in some areas and industries even 
technically trained men are unemployed, the 
provision of technical education having out- 
stripped the demand for recruits. Steps to 
avoid such a situation are being taken by re- 
stricting and regulating admissions notably to 
the Dhanbad School of Mines. 

There are a number of engineering colleges, 
state-aided and others, where higher education 
‘s imparted, and to these are added classes for 
diploma courses from time to time. In the 
Bihar College of Engineering, for instance, an 
industrial diploma course has been introduced 
by amalgamating the apprentice courses in 
mechanical and electrical engineering. This 
course provides training in technical subjects 
‘uch as carpentry, smithy, leather-making, 
moulding and foundry casting, machine shop 
work, motor repairs, electro-plating and elec- 
‘neians’ work. There has been similar develop- 
ment in the Hareourt Butler Technological In- 
“itute at Cawnpore, which now provides courses 


in sugar technology, and is likely to become the 
great sugar research institute under the control 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

These are a few examples of development, 
but there remain a number of subjects for 
which adequate training is not available in 
India. Marine engineering has been one of 
them, and selected Indian scholars were sent to 
this country for training through the provision 
of state scholarships. The need is now partly 
met by the Royal Indian Navy training ship 
Dufferin. Printing is another industry for 
which there has been no special training in 
India. Two of the employees of the Security 
Printing Press, Nasik, which now prints cur- 
rency notes, who were selected for training 
abroad, have returned after completing their 
courses. Some Provincial Governments have 
been more active in the provision of such schol- 
arships than the Government of India. The 
United Provinces Government, for instance, 
awards special short-term scholarships tenable 
for six months each to those already engaged in 
the industry or trade in which they are to re- 
ceive special training. Some of the branches of 
study selected are eanning, waterproofing, ce- 
ment manufacture and automobile engineering. 
The total number of foreign scholarships 
awarded by the Provincial Governments during 
the period reviewed was 76. Of these 23 were 
awarded by the United Provinces and 20 by 
Bihar. 

It should be remembered that there are other 
forms of training which it is in the power of 
the Government to provide. A scheme of train- 
ing in the ordnance factories has lately been re- 
vised, as a step in the Indianization of the 
workshops. A number of apprentices obtained 
training at the R. A. F. Depot, Karachi, for 
mechanical, electrical, wireless and administra- 
tive posts in the Indian Air Force. On the 
agricultural side specialized training in a vari- 
ety of subjects is provided in the Imperial In- 
stitute of Agriculture, recently removed from 
Pusa to the neighborhood of Delhi. The state- 


managed railways provide facilities for the 
training of apprentice mechanics and trade ap- 
prentices in the workshops, and the youths who 
are trained find employment in the transporta- 
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tion and mechanical engineering departments of 
the railways. Stipends are granted by many 
Provincial Governments for technical or indus- 
trial training in institutions such as the Institute 
of Science at Bangalore—The London Times 
Educational Supplement. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN TOKYO 

THE American School in Japan located in 
Tokyo has two characteristics which are differ- 
ent and yet complementary. As regards edu- 
cational standards and teaching methods, it is 
thoroughly American. No instructor is em- 
ployed who is not qualified to hold a corre- 
sponding post in the United States. It has 
both elementary and high-school departments, 
and many graduates of the latter proceed to 
America to complete their education. 

At the same time, it is one of the most inter- 
national institutions in the world, as regards the 
make-up of the student body. Of the 162 pupils 
who were enrolled during the last school year, 
85 were Americans; the remainder were divided 
among a seore of nationalities. The Japanese 
were most numerous, with 18 students; among 
the others were British, Russians, Germans, 
Afghans, Spanish, Danish, French, Chinese, 
Indians and Javanese. 

A number of westernized Japanese, especially 
those who have lived abroad for many years, 
send their children to the American School to 
learn English and to become acquainted with 
western manners, customs and food. The chil- 
dren of the last two Soviet Ambassadors in 
Tokyo attended the American School, but a 
special school for Soviet children has now been 
opened here. 

The cosmopolitan character of the school was 
vividly reflected in a little play which was 
recently given by the children of one of the 
elementary grades. The play was based on a 
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fairy tale of ancient Egypt. The part of th 
hero was taken by an Afghan boy; the Pharaoh 
was impersonated by a German; the announce 
was a little Japanese boy, while several of the 
other rdles were played by American childrep, 

The school has existed for over 30 years under 
various names and in many different places 
It is now comfortably housed in a three-story 
concrete building, proof against fire and earth. 
quake, in an outlying part of Tokyo. The 
school grounds cover 44 acres and include ap 
athletic field, a playground for younger ¢j. 
dren and two asphalt tennis courts. Studies are 
supplemented with physical training and with 
fetes and entertainments, among which the May 
Day festival always stands out by reason of its 
pleasing and varied program. 

American teachers, American text-books and 
American courses of study fit in this school in 
Tokyo with the American educational scheme. 
It is possible to enter American colleges and 
universities from the school, either by certificate 
or through the standard examinations of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, which are 
given at the school. 

The school is managed by a board of trustees, 
composed of representatives of the various mis- 
sions and business firms which help to support 
it. An executive committee appointed by the 
trustees is in charge of policy and finances, 
while the educational side of the work is in the 
hands of the principal, Dr. Harold C. Amos, 
and the staff of 12 teachers. Tuition fees range 
from 330 to 500 yen (approximately from $100 
to $150) a year. Sums received from this source 
are not sufficient to cover all expenses and are 
supplemented by the receipts from community 
drives and entertainments, individual subserip- 
tions from parents and contributions from vari- 
ous organizations.—William Henry Chamberlin 
in The Christian Science Monitor. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


AN INSTITUTE FOR LIBRARIANS 
AN institute for librarians, which members of 
the Minnesota and North Dakota library associa- 
tions believe to be the first of its kind, was held 
at the University of Minnesota Center for Con- 
tinuation Study from Monday to Thursday, 
October 11 to 14. 


More than 200 librarians from the two states 
were registered at the institute, which offered 
opportunity for library workers to study under 
experts from all parts of the country and to dis- 
euss problems arising from daily tasks. 

The institute was planned by Miss Lura C. 
Hutchinson, president of the Minnesota Library 
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Association, and Julius M. Nolte, director of the 
Center for Continuation Study, University of 
Minnesota. 

Sessions were held in the Continuation Study 
Building on the university’s Minneapolis cam- 
pus. Dormitory and restaurant facilities in the 
building were offered those who attended at 
nominal cost. 

Principal speakers included: Dr. Lyman Bry- 
son, of Columbia University, who discussed adult 
education trends, J. O. Modisette, chairman of 
the Louisiana Library Commission, who talked 
on building citizens committees for libraries; 
Charles W. Ferguson, associate editor of Read- 
er’s Digest, whose topie was “How Librarians 
Can Help Reduce the Emergeney Phobia,” and 
Dr. John Gundersen Rockwell, Commissioner of 
Edueation for Minnesota, who discussed “The 
Philosophy of Adjustment of the Library to the 
New Social Order and the New Education.” 

Miss Effie L. Power, of Columbia University, 
headed the faculty with sessions on library work 
for children. Other teachers included: Mildred 
Batchelder, school specialist of the American 
Library Association; Mitchell V. Charnley, 
member of the faeulty of journalism, University 
of Minnesota; Mildred Methven, supervisor of 
institution libraries, Minnesota; Carf Vitz, chief 
of staff, Minneapolis Publie Library; Lee Zim- 
merman, library division director, Minnesota 
Education Department; Adra Fay, librarian, 
Minneapolis Business Branch; Margaret Greer, 
supervisor of high-school libraries, Minneapolis; 
Esther MeGinnis, Child Welfare Institute, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Mrs. A. K. Meader, puppet 
instructor, University of Minnesota Extension 
Division; Jane A. Morey, chief of staff, Duluth 
Publie Library: Helen Rugg, Hill Reference 
Library, St. Paul; Harold Russell, reference 
department, library, University of Minnesota. 

Miss Frances Boardman, musie critie of the 
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St. Paul Dispatch, discussed “Folk Songs,” with 
examples sung by Agnes Rast Snyder, principal 
of the St. Paul Civie Opera Association. Other 
discussions were led by Miss Brenda Ueland, 
writer, Minneapolis; Miss Mercedes Muenz, li- 
brarian, Jamestown, N. D.; Miss Marion Philips, 
librarian, Minneapolis; Miss Alice Brown, of 
Duluth; Miss Anna Heilmaier, of Hill Reference 
Library, St. Paul; Miss Constance McCullough; 
Miss Dorothy Wurzburg, and Miss Isabelle Me- 
Laughlin, all of the Minneapolis Publie Library. 

Librarians attending the institute’s full pro- 
gram received a certificate from the university. 
Others were permitted to attend as few of the 
sessions as they liked. College credit was not 
given in either case, but professional value was 
said to be embodied in the certificate. 

A total of thirteen hours in lecture courses was 
included in the four days, divided into two see- 
tions—children’s work and administrative and 
reference work. Supplementary speeches were 
given at luncheon and dinner meetings. The 
institute touched many phases of the librarian’s 
work, including: newspaper approaches, county 
and regional library service, child psychology as 
applied to reading, book selection problems, the 
value and use of puppets in children’s work, 
book make-up and printing processes and litera- 
ture’s changing standards. 

Minnesota librarians held their annual meet- 
ing at the session’s end, electing officers as fol- 
lows: Miss Jane A. Morey, of Duluth, president ; 
Miss Maude Grogan, of Cloquet, first vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Grace A. Dorival, of South St. Paul, 
second vice-president ; and Mrs. Paul Havens, of 
St. Paul, secretary-treasurer. Miss Lura C. 
Hutchinson, retiring president, becomes ex-officio 
member of the board of directors. 

Dick JONES 


MINNESOTA LIBRARY PUBLICITY, 
STILLWATER, MINN. 


REPORTS 


TUTORING ACTIVITIES OF THE 
NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 
| Wuen the National Honor Society was started 
in 1921 by the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Associa- 
hon, the chief aim was to give recognition to 


high-school students for scholarship, leadership, 
service and character. No one foresaw the im- 
portant part which it has now come to play in 
the program of the modern secondary school. 
There are now twenty-two hundred chapters of 
the society. A survey of the activities of the 
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society made at the close of last school year re- 
vealed that more than half of the chapters func- 
tion as a unit carrying on specific service proj- 
ects within the school-community. 

The chapters fall into two distinct groups: 
(1) those that are strictly honorary-scholastic 
organizations, and (2) those that are organized 
as activity units and carry on regular programs 
similar to other service groups in the schools. 
The chief function of the chapters in the first 
classification is to identify and reward secon- 
dary-chool students whose scholarship is out- 
standing and whose presence and personality 
show a fine influence in the school. The activi- 
ties of the chapters which carry on as activity 
units have a very wide range. 

From the educational point of view, perhaps 
the most significant service activity carried on by 
large numbers of chapters is that of tutoring. 
In most chapters, this activity is restricted to 
coaching backward or failing students; but in 
some schools, it includes helping students who 
have been absent on account of illness or some 
other legitimate cause to catch up in their work, 
conducting clinics on how to study, and special 
review classes for helping students prepare for 
examinations. With the single exception of as- 
semblies, more chapters engage in this project 
than any other one activity, and, no doubt, 
viewed in the light of service to the school, 
tutoring has a strong claim for the first-place 
rank. 

This project is unique with the National 
Honor Society. Chapters in schools of all sizes 
and types throughout the entire country have 
undertaken it. It developed as the best solution 
to the problem found in many secondary schools 
of providing more assistance to failing or weak 
students who want to succeed but need more 
individual attention than teachers can give. The 
project developed and was well established in 
many chapters throughout the country before 
it received any encouragement from those in 
charge of administration of the national society. 
As there are certain psychological principles 
which also favor student coaching, the project 
promises to become even more significant in the 
future. 

That there are rich possibilities for the project 
in high schools of all types is indicated by what 
has already been done in many chapters. Mem- 
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bers of the National Honor Society are selectaj 
on the basis of qualities which particularly {i 
them for the administration of such an activity 
The project not only serves the school by making 
education effective for a greater number of the 
diverse population which make up the eno. 
ments of secondary schools, but it also is bene. 
ficial to the students who participate in th 
tutoring by providing opportunities for th 
exercise of initiative, organization, cooperation 
with faculty and fellow-students, and the foster. 
ing of good-will and the spirit of mutual help. 
fulness in school life. 

A typical illustration of the project is that 
of the society of Erskine Ramsey Technical 
High, Birmingham, Alabama. The chapter 
undertook the work of coaching students who 
were failing two years ago, primarily because 
it was about the only activity not adequately 
taken care of by other organizations. Each 
semester a committee is appointed to collect 
from teachers a list of the students needing help. 
Then coaching dates are scheduled. The young 
tutors are instructed to aid in helping students 
to learn how to study, never to prepare the as- 
signments for their fellow-students. At the end 
of the month, the coach checks with the teacher 
on results. If the results are good, the work 
continues: if not, new adjustments are made. 
The results of the experiment have been highly 
gratifying to the faculty and to the students 
Each semester, an attempt is made to modify 
and improve plans in the light of experience. 

The chapter of the National Honor Society 
at West High School, Cleveland, Ohio, especially 
emphasizes service in its qualifications for men- 
bership. To provide an opportunity for nev 
members to broaden the scope of their service 
activities, the society last year worked out a plan 
for tutoring. Blanks were distributed to all 
home rooms to find out the students needing 
help in various courses. These were classified, 
tutors assigned to various classes, and work be- 
gan in earnest. Four or five students formed 
the average-size class, which held meetings once 
or twice a week. Throughout the last semeste?, 
one hundred ten students were given help in 
various studies. More students were found to 
have difficulty in mathematies than in any other 
course. The group has more applications for 
help from students than it ean accommodate. 
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The Ensley Chapter of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, has a varied schedule of activities, but the 
gue of which it is particularly proud is that of 
raising the standard of scholarship in the school 
through its coaching system for failing students. 
Each department head furnishes a list of stu- 
dents who are not making passing grades. The 
sholarship chairman of the student council, who 
must be an Honor Society member, is in charge 
of the project and is responsible for its success. 
He appoints a head coach from each department 
from among the society members. Other mem- 
bers then choose the department in which they 
prefer to help. In order that the project may 
he more democratic, outstanding students who 
are not members of the society are asked to 
assist. Each department coach then plans a 
time for his helpers. This may be on a specified 
day after school hours, or it may be during a 
study-hall period while school is in session. The 
members of the society feel that they have ac- 
complished something in the way of arousing 
interest among backward students, aiding them 
to become better adapted to school life, and 
keeping some students from dropping out of 
school due to discouragement. 

The Del Minsi Chapter at Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, has made a significant improvement in 
scholarship through a system called remedial 
clinics or helping groups. After the sponsor 
had experimented with the idea in her own 
groups last year, the society discussed and de- 
cided to form these groups. In some cases a 
member takes two or three students (never more 
than five) who are weak in a subject and in 
danger of failing, and helps them with their 
work at regular meetings in a vacant room. 
This is done either during the home-room period, 
the noon hour, or free study-hall periods. The 
project arose in an honest endeavor on the part 
of the society to assist failing or weak students 
who wanted to pass but needed more individual 
attention than could be obtained from teachers. 
The students who request help are appreciative 
of the assistance given them and respond well 
enough to warrant continuation of the project. 
The project was planned by the society, ap- 
proved by the prineipal, and put into operation 
ina few subjects. 'When home rooms are vacant 
by certain classes being in assembly, groups are 
assigned to definite rooms, and the sponsor goes 
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from one room to another supervising the work 
and offering suggestions. In the case of study 
hall, permits are obtained from the sponsor for 
certain individuals to go to clinics. The project 
is suecessful in proportion to the cooperation of 
the teacher whose group is being helped. 

During the months of May, June, October, 
November and December of the last year, mem- 
bers of the National Honor Society Chapter in 
the preparatory department of Girard College, 
Philadelphia, sponsored the individual tutoring 
of boys from the organized classes who were con- 
ditioned in two subjects of the preceding month. 
The group, being too small to meet the needs of 
all, has called to its aid a larger circle of boys 
selected on the basis of high scholastic standing, 
tutoring ability and willingness to serve. Each 
member of this larger group assumes responsi- 
bility for tutoring the one boy assigned to him 
three evenings each week in the special study 
hall. A four-months’ trial of this plan indicated 
great possibilities. The record of boys tutored 
during October showed a decrease of 56 per 
cent. in the number of the conditioned boys re- 
quired to report to special study. The Novem- 
ber record showed a decrease of slightly over 65 
per cent. in the number of conditioned boys. 
The tutors also profit by their teaching experi- 
ence in acquiring a more complete mastery of the 
subjects in which they are tutoring. 

A similar plan has been developed by the 
chapter at the Baltimore, Maryland, Polytechnic 
Institute. Each spring, for a month, the society 
conducts the coaching classes. The purpose of 
the classes is to help students who have failed 
and are taking a re-examination. There are 
twenty-one classes, each directed by several 
members of the society, who do the coaching 
under the supervision of the faculty adviser. 
The classes are held after school hours in an 
assigned room and are conducted by society 
members, who are considered best able to coach, 
due to their high scholastie rating. 

How teachers and students respond to a well- 
administered National Honor Society Chapter 
coaching system is shown by an account of the 
program developed at the E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, Virginia. Each year since 
the founding of the society eleven years ago, 
almost every member has coached students who 
apply for assistance during April and May. An 
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official application blank is furnished students. 
The student must be recommended by the teacher 
of the course in which he is failing. About one 
hundred students are enrolled in coaching classes 
each year, and the faculty and the students at 
large cooperate wholeheartedly in the project. 
Five students constitute the maximum number 
which can be assigned to any one group. The 
project has a tendency to wipe out any feeling 
of envy less brilliant members of the student 
body may feel when elections are announced, for 
the members of the society prove themselves will- 
ing and anxious to help less fortunate students. 
The teachers in the school have little time to 
devote to individual instruction, and this work 
of the Honor Society lessens their burden. As 
much of the actual planning and administration 
of the coaching system as possible is left to stu- 
dents who get valuable experience in planning 
and carrying out the various details of the 
project. For a number of years the chapter of 
the National Honor Society at Shortridge High 
school, Indianapolis, Indiana, tried various 
methods of improving scholarship in the school. 
Twice the society conducted a party for all 
freshmen on the honor roll. It sponsored as- 
semblies, home-room talks and motion pictures 
based on the theme of scholarship, but did not 
accomplish the objective. Four years ago, the 
members decided to work out a program for 
helping students who were having difficulty with 
their work. The project of tutoring has now 
become an institution. Teachers like it and 
frequently send for help to the sponsor who 
knows what each volunteer can teach and can 
send help at once. This tutoring means almost 
daily work for the members, sometimes, for a 
period of weeks. 

In the Sigma Lambda Chi Chapter, Memphis, 
Tennessee, the duties of coaching are handled 
through a service committee. The first step is 
to make a survey of the school to find out the 
needs of students and get room assignments. 
Then some member or prospective member of 
the Honor Society is designated to take charge 
of the classes. At the Washington Gardner 
High Chapter, Albion, Michigan, a plan has 
been worked out which combines tutoring with 
acting as assistants to the librarian. The mem- 
bers are in entire charge of the library during 
the noon hour in order to help students and for 
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the benefit of those who come from the 
and eat their lunches at the schoolhouse, Aj 4 
the Pierre S. duPont High School, Wilmi ; 
Delaware, the society members concentrate on 4 
helping students who because of illness are be. 
hind in their work. The Martins Ferry, Ohio, q 
Chapter seeks to determine the cause of poor — 
work on the part of a student and then to point 
out the student’s weaknesses to teachers before _ 
doing any actual coaching. If the quality of 7 
work can not be improved through conference 
with faculty and failing students, the society 
then tries to give individual attention to the sty. 
dent in question. The system of tutoring at the 
Hammonton, New Jersey, chapter is entirely a 
student enterprise. Contacts are made entirely 
by students, and there is no faculty intervention 
at any point. 

These concrete examples are sufficient to show 
the importance of the coaching project and to 
give schools, which have not tried it, an insight 
into the techniques used and the different types — 
of organizations for making the system success — 
ful. Closely allied to this project and in some — 
instances interrelated with it are numerous other — 
chapter enterprises designed to promote scholar- 
ship or render service. Among these are acting 
as assistants to teachers, helping in the library — 
or laboratory, doing office work for the prin- — 
cipal, compiling information in regard to school 
conditions, keeping records and making surveys. 

C. C. Harvey 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Children’s Books: E1sen, EpNa E. Our Country 
from the Air. Pp. 212. Tlustrated. $1.20. 
Harpy, Marsortz. The New Little Book. Pp. 
48. Illustrated. $0.20. New Stories. Pp. 
220. Illustrated. $0.76. The New Wag 
Puff. Pp. 140. Illustrated. $0.60. Best 
Stories. Pp. 282. Illustrated. $0.84. Wheeler. 

Crow, CHARLES 8. Creative Education; Some Re- 
lations of Education and Civilization. Pp. 
Illustrated. Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 

GILBERT, DorotHy L. Guilford, a Quaker College. 
Pp. 359. Guilford College, North Carolina. 

Morton, Ropert L. Teaching Arithmetic m 
Elementary School. Vol. I, Primary @ 
Pp. x +410. Illustrated. Silver, Burdett. $2.40. 

SrraNG, RutH. Behavior and Background of St 
dents in College and Secondary School. Pp. 
+515. $4.00. Counseling Technics in College 
Secondary School. Pp. x+159. $2.00. Harper 





